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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

— '  ♦ 

“One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin!"  And  where  is  nature  touched  co  keenly 
as  by  a  common  sorrow  ?  If  ever  there  was  a 
stroke  that  fell  upon  us  all,  and  that  pierced  to 
the  very  heart,  it  was  on  Wednesday  morning  of 
last  week,  when  the  news  came  that  “The 
Maine,’’  one  of  our  great  ships  of  war,  of  which 
we  are  so  proud,  bad  been  sunk  in  the  harbor 
of  Havana  I  We  do  not  recall  such  a  horror  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  American  navy.  We 
have  had  great  battles,  in  which  our  ships  have 
lost  or  won.  But  the  Maine  did  not  perish  in 
battle,  nor  by  shipwreck,  but  from  an  explosion, 
the  cause  of  which  is  to  this  moment  wholly 
unknown,  and  which  therefore  raises  the  ques 
tion  whether  modern  discoveries  in  the  art  of 
war  have  not  added  to  its  dangers.  We  remem 
her  well  when  our  ships  were  built  from  stem  to 
stern  of  wood,  and  that  was  the  best  ship  that 
could  spread  the  broadest  canvas  and  fly  the 
most  swiftly  before  the  wind.  Ships  of  war 
were  like  any  other  ships,  built  on  the  stocks, 
of  good  strong  timbers,  and  held  together  with 
ribs  of  oak  I 

But  a  generation  has  passed  and  all  is  changed. 
Now  the  largest  ships  in  the  world  are  built, 
not  of  wood  but  of  iron,  and  bound  together, 
not  with  ribs  of  oak,  but  ribs  ot  steel !  The 
decks  are  plated  with  iron,  and  the  very  masts 
are  hollow  cylinders  of  iron,  though  at  the  latest 
date  we  believe  the  sails  are  of  a  different  mate- 
ri^l,  that  will  swell  out  more  freely  before  the 
wind.  And  for  the  armament,  the  decks  are 
mounted  with  guns  that  may  well  be  called 
“destroyers,”  as  with  their  huge  black  mouths 
thrust  out  of  the  port  holes,  they  threaten  in¬ 
stant  deatruction  to  any  foe  that  dares  to  sail 
the  sea ! 

We  never  go  on  board  of  such  a  line-of  battle¬ 
ship  without  a  new  sense  of  the  tremendous 
forces  that  are  concentrated  within  its  iron  walls. 
When  such  a  leviathan  leaves  port,  there  is 
something  so  towering  in  her  height  and  depth, 
and  length  and  breadth ;  and  so  majestic  in  her 
movement  that  she  seems  to  be  a  floating  Gibral¬ 
tar  I  Yet  such  a  monarch  of  the  sea  was  in  a  few 
minutes  torn  by  some  unknown  explosive  and 
blown  to  pieces,  and  is  now  lying  a  shattered 
wreck  at  the  bottom  of  a  foreign  harbor,  yet 
almost  in  sight  of  our  shores! 

Here  is  a  mystery  which  is  not  yet  solved. 
The  flrst  impulse  was  to  impute  it  to  some  foul 
conspiracy,  in  which  the  brigands  of  the  sea  crept 
upsilently  to  the  sideof  the  great  ship  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  and  fastened  a  torpedo,  which 
would  explode  as  soon  as  the  pirate  crew  could 
steal  away  out  of  danger.  This  seemed  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  moored 
in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  where  it  was  looked 
upon,  not  as  a  friendly  visitor,  but  almost  as  an 
enemy  I  Of  course  the  newspapers  that  live  on 
sensations,  and  always  make  the  most  of  the 


terrible  and  exciting,  will  do  all  that  is  possible 
to  keep  up  that  impression  until  the  question  is' 
settled  by  proof  one  way  or  the  other  I 

But  thanks  to  the  good  sens<^,  as  well  as  the 
honorable  feeling,  of  the  American  people,  they 
are  not  so  maddened  by  rage  or  hatred  as  to  rush 
to  the  worst  conclusion  so  long  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  any  other:  especially  when  the  officers  of 
the  ship  themselves  refuse  to  impute  such  a 
crime  to  any  parties,  until  it  shall  be  proved  ! 
We  have  to  wait  but  a  few  days  till  there  has 
been  an  examination,  when,  thanks  to  modern 
facilities  and  modern  skill,  the  real  cause  of  the 
explosion  can  be  determined  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  mistake.  The  divers  will  go  down  to 
where  the  old  hulk  lies  shattered  and  torn,  and 
then  they  will  not  have  to  guess  how  it  happened, 
for  they  can  see  with  their  own  eyes  whether 
the  explosion  came  from  within  or  without! 
For  that  let  us  all  wait,  nut  eager  to  condemn, 
but  too  glad  to  be  relieved,  if  we  may  be.  of 
any  dark  suspicions  or  fears! 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  lesson  given  to  us  already, 
for  which  we  need  not  await  the  result  of  an 
examination.  Whether  the  instant  destruction 
of  the  Maine,  with  the  loss  of  over  250  lives, 
came  from  the  inside  or  the  outside,  we  are 
appalled  by  the  terrible  explosives  that  are  car¬ 
ried  by  our  ships  of  war  to  destroy  hostile  fleets, 
and  that  may  be  turned  against  themselves.  There 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  are  locked  up  in  the  elements,  or  in 
the  new  forces  that  are  diecovered  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Every  year  we  hear  of  some  new 
explosive  more  terrible  than  the  last,  that  makes 
war,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  more  destructive 
than  before,  till  by  and  bye  we  may  have  ships  so 
armed  that  they  will  go  into  battle  with  the  proba¬ 
ble  result  that  both  sides  will  be  destroyed.  Then 
nations  will  learn  the  wisdom  of  peace!  If  that 
should  be  the  issue  of  this  awful  calamity,  the 
lesson  will  not  be  lost,  and  the  brave  old  ship 
of  war,  though  she  did  not  perish  in  what  a 
German  poet  calls  “the  battle’s  splendor” — will 
nut  have  died  in  vain  ! 

Turning  from  the  New  W’orld  to  the  Old — 
from  Havana  to  Paris — it  is  the  third  week  since 
the  trial  of  Zola  began,  and  it  is  still  going  on. 
No  matter  how  long  if  it  shall  result  in  the 
triumph  of  justice. 

But  a  French  court  is  not  like  an  American 
court.  Here,  as  in  England,  a  man  who  is  ac 
cused  of  an  offence,  is,  in  'he  eye  of  the  law, 
“innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty, ”  whereas 
in  France  it  is  just  the  opposite:  he  is  “held  to 
be  guilty  until  be  proves  himself  innocent  !” 
This  IS  a  direct  reversal  of  what  seems  to  us 
natural  justice.  If  a  stranger  is  walking  along 
the  boulevards  in  Paris,  looking  in  at  the  shop 
windows,  a  thief  may  seize  bis  watch  or  bis 
puree,  and  if  a  crowd  should  gather  about,  a 
policeman  may  arrest  anybody  that  looks  suspi 
ciouB,  and  march  him  off  to  a  place  of  detention 
till  he  can  prove  his  innocence — which  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  prove,  if  he  be  himself  a  stranger, 
not  knowing  a  human  being  in  the  whole  city. 
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True,  the  Freoch  administer  the  same  justice 
— or  injustice — towards  their  own  people,  as  has 
been  conspicuously  shown  in  this  present  trial 
of  Zola,  who  has  had  to  defend  himself,  not  only 
against  any  evidence  that  may  be  produced,  but 
against  the  howling  of  a  mob  that  forces  itself 
into  the  court-room,  and  applauds  the  testimony 
against  him  in  the  presence  of  judge  and  jury  I 
If  such  a  manifestation  were  made  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  or  English  court,  the  police  would  be  ordered 
at  once  to  clear  the  room.  But  in  Paris  it  is 
part  of  the  play,  that  gives  a  dramatic  effect  to 
the  whole  performance. 


Hours  before  the  court  assembles,  a  crowd 
gathers  round  the  building,  and  the  moment  the 
gates  are  opened,  rushes  in  till  it  fills  every  seat 
or  standing  place.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the 
course  of  justice  it  is  impossible  to  prevent, 
especially  when  among  the  witnesses  are  oflBcers 
of  high  rank  in  the  French  army,  whose  martial 
air  may  well  inspire  awe,  if  not  enthusiasm. 

These  great  soldiers  are  supposed  to  represent, 
not  only  the  government  but  the  people,  and 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  spectators  should 
break  out  into  loud  applause  at  the  testimony 
from  such  a  source  against  a  man  like  Dreyfus, 
who  is  a  Jew  ( I)  and  who  has  been  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  spy  and  a  traitor ! 


To  face  such  a  popular  ferment,  excited  by  the 
presence  of  great  military  figures,  (that  were 
more  imposing  than  judge  and  jury, )  required 
more  than  common  self-command  in  the  defence. 
Happily  Zola  had  an  advocate  who  stood  bis 
ground,  and  did  not  abate  one  particle  of  the 
position  he  took,  showing  that  he  is  a  man  of 
great  courage  as  well  as  ability,  for  in  spite  of 
the  judge,  who  from  the  beginning  leaned  to  the 
other  side,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  has  fought 
splendidly  for  his  client,  with  what  success  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  after  all  this 
martial  array  to  over -awe  the  jury,  he  has  main¬ 
tained  his  position  till  even  the  mob,  if  they 
have  not  been  bushed,  do  not  explode  quite  so 
violently  as  before — and  indeed  some  have 
plucked  up  courage  to  cheer  for  the  other  aide ! 


One  thing  has  helped  him  from  the  beginning 
— that  the  policy  of  the  government  was  one  of 
concealment.  Every  time  that  he  probed  an 
important  witness,  he  was  met  by  a  refusal  to 
answer.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  behind  the  curtain — some  secret  that  would 
not  and  must  not  be  revealed  !  Dreyfus  bad 
been  condemned  for  disclosing  the  secrets  of  the 
French  army  to  a  foreign  power,  the  proof  of 
which  was  in  a  certain  document  I  Very  well  I 
But  where  ta  the  document  Let  it  be  pro¬ 
duced  I  At  least,  let  the  court  see  it  !  Show  it 
to  the  judge  and  the  jury  !  Then  they  can  give 
a  righteous  judgment.  But  no !  no !  no  !  That 
must  not  be  disclosed.  Ibis  fiat  refusal  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  evidence  on  which  a  military  court 
condemned  an  officer  to  a  punishment  worse 
than  death,  is  the  beet  proof  that  they  have 
nothing  that  would  stand  investigation.  Ibe- 
mystery  has  got  to  be  revealed.  The  spectre 
will  not  down,  and  the  sooner  they  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  the  better  I 


rBOM  THB  LOOCilNO  CAMPfS. 

Dkab  Bditob  :  I  wish  to  thank  many  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  for  their  kindness  in  sending 
me  papers  to  carry  to  the  Logging  Camps.  I 
have  been  much  helped  by  them.  If  there  are 
any  that  feel  able  to  send  me  a  Bible  I  could  put 
many  to  good  use  for  the  men  often  ask  me  for 
one.  Any  cheap  book,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  will  be  gladly  received.  Or  if  the  reader 
has  good  second  hand  Bibles  I  can  use  them. 
I  hope  to  write  another  article  on  my  work  in  a 
few  days.  Toura  truly,  F.  E.  Hiooiirs, 

Pastor  of  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Duluth,  Minnesota. 


RICH  POOR  PEOPLE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuylsr. 

A  letter  has  just  reached  me  from  a  venerable 
lady  whose  life-clock  has  reached  to-day  the 
high  mark  of  eighty-eight.  She  has  been  for 
many  years  the  inmate  of  a  charitable  “Home” 
for  the  aged  and  the  impoverished— a  kindly 
provided  “Snug-Harbor”  for  those  whose  for 
tunes  have  been  wrecked  by  the  storms  of  adver¬ 
sity.  Ihisgood  woman  is  one  of  Cod’s  heiresses, 
and  is  getting  part  of  her  great  inheritance  in 
this  world  ;  for  poor  as  she  is  in  purse,  she  writes 
me  that  she  is  daily  feeding  on  her  Bible,  and 
has  just  been  reading  a  book  of  consolation 
which  has  ^'scrently  joyed  her  heart.*’  No  let¬ 
ter  of  condolence  for  such  a  happy  soul  as  that ; 
in  God’s  sight  she  is  one  of  the  richest  women 
in  that  city.  “The  Lord  is  my  portion,”  saitb 
her  cheerful  soul. 

There  are  plenty  of  earthly  cisterns  that  are 
being  shattered,  or  are  running*dry.  The  chief 
thing  in  the  cistern  was  money,  and  that  has 
leaked  away.  The  bags  that  hold  a  rich  man’s 
money  are  “full  of  holes.”  While  he  is  sleep¬ 
ing,  the  fire  may  consume  his  warehouses,  the 
gales  may  wreck  his  ships,  or  his  stocks  and 
bonds  may  be  dwindling  towards  worthlessness. 

I  once  overtook  and  walked  in  a  New  York  street 
with  a  man  who  in  former  days  had  been  a 
financial  king ;  I  talked  with  him  out  of  sheer 
compassion,  for  he  looked  so  lonecome,  and 
nobody  noticed  him.  His  sceptre  had  been 
broken,  and  those  who  had  courted  him  in  his 
days  of  prosperity  had  “cut”  him  in  the  wintry 
days  of  his  adversity.  His  investments  had 
been  swept  away ;  and  that  raises  the  vitally 
important  question  whether  there  are  not  some 
investments  m  this  world  that  we  can  make 
which  are  absolutely  certain  never  to  depreciate  ? 

Yes.  there  are.  The  Bible  speaks  of  them  as 
the  '‘portion  of  the  soul.”  It  is  ao  actual  solid 
possession,  and  it  is  one  that  meets  the  soul’s 
necessities.  That  man  or  woman  is  well  off  who 
has  what  meets  and  satisfies  his  or  her  real 
wants.  Many  of  the  so  called  “wants”  are 
really  fictitious.  Daily  bread  is  an  actual  neces 
sity,  and  Christ  teaches  us  to  pray  for  that ;  but 
a  sumptuous  dinner  is  a  luxury.  It  is  not  really 
neoessary  for  any  one’s  health  or  happiness  of 
heart  that  he  should  have  a  handsome  house  or 
a  large  bank  account,  or  a  luxurious  table,  or 
high  social  rank,  or  any  of  those  things  “for 
which  the  Gentile’s  seek.”  There  are  certain 
possessions,  however,  that  are  indispensable  to 
our  happiness;  they  are— peace  of  mind,  a  clear 
conscience,  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  the 
favor  of  God,  the  chance  to  be  more  or  less  use 
ful,  and  that  infinite  wealth  that  is  summed  up 
in  having  Jenua  Christ  in  our  souls. 

More  than  one  person  who  is  under  the  harrow 
of  pecuniary  anxiety  or  some  other  sharp  afflic¬ 
tion  will  read  this  article,  and  Sfiy,  “Well,  I 
wish  I  could  feel  as  contented  as  that  cheerful 
old  lady  in  that  charity  “Home.”  Her  fortune 
bad  been  lost,  and  yet  she  is  rich ;  her  kindred 
are  gone  and  yet  she  is  not  lonely.  My  friend, 
just  inventory  the  good  things  that  you  may 
have  if  you  will  seek  for  them  in  the  right  place 
and  the  right  way. 

The  value  of  a  bank  note  depends  on  the  assets 
of  the  bank;  and  the  value  of  God’s  promises 
depends  on  the  resources  of  His  power,  and 
boundless  love.  My  friend,  just  open  your 
casket,  and  read  such  promises  as  these;  “no 
good  thing  will  He  withhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly” — “I  will  never  forsake  thee” 
— “my  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee.”  God 
never  defaults  in  His  ptomisee.  Do  you  crave 
friendship?  Then  find  a  Friend  who  “sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother.”  Are  you  lonesome  7 
Listen  to  that  sweet  voice — “Lol  I  am  with  you 
always.  ”  Are  you  often  distracted  with  worries  7 
Cast  your  cares  on  Him  ;  Hi  careth  for  you. 
Just  think  who  it  is  that  says  “My  peace  give  I 
unto  thee.”  Do  you  crave  a  full  assurance  that 


all  is  well  with  you  7  Then  practice  the  faith  of 
adherence  to  Christ.  Remember  that  faith  is 
the  milk,  and  assurance  is  the  cream  that  rises 
on  it;  if  your  milk  is  half  water,  you  cannot 
expect  much  cream.  When  income  runs  down 
low,  invest  more  in  kind  deeds  to  other  people ; 
that  pays  solid  comfcrt.  Is  your  heart  aching 
at  the  eight  of  that  empty  crib,  or  of  that  empty 
chair  at  your  plain  table  7  Then  don’t  let  your 
grief  stagnate  7  it  will  turn  to  poison  ;  draw  it 
off  by  trying  to  help  somebody  poorer  than  your¬ 
self.  The  saddest  thing  about  grief  is  that  it 
tends  to  make  us  brood,  and  grow  selfish. 
Wealth  or  poverty,  cheerfulness  or  discontent, 
sunshine  or  darkness  oepend  on  our  own  hearts. 
With  Jesus  Christ  securely  there,  you  are  rich. 
That  cheerful  letter  that  inspires  this  article  was 
written  by  an  aged  band  in  the  “Louise  Home” 
in  a  certain  city.  Methinks  the  dear  Master 
was  whispering  to  her,  as  He  does  to  all  of  us 
who  trust  Him — “a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see 
Me ;  1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  Myself.” 


LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  not  to  speak  of  the 
tragic  happening  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  which 
is  a  subject  of  no  more  painful  and  over  shadow¬ 
ing  interest  here  than  everywhere.  And  we  know 
no  more  about  it  here  than  is  known  all  over  the 
country,  since  every  cable  message  and  every 
item  of  information  has  been  given  out  as  soon 
as  received.  That  the  destruction  of  the 
“Maine”  intensifies  an  already  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Congress  shows 
an  unmistakable  tendency  to  leave  the  matter 
with  the  Administration  for  the  present,  at  least. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  has  been  pushed 
to  completion  somewhat  earlier  in  the  session 
than  usual,  and  is  now  in  conference.  There  is 
no  material  change  in  the  amounts  named  for 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations,  although  one  of 
the  treaties  providing  annuities  for  the  Sioux 
will  remain  in  force  but  one  year  longer.  A 
generous  total  of  over  two  millions  is  provided 
for  educational  work.  There  is  no  longer  even 
the  pretence  of  opposition  to  the  general  princi¬ 
ple  of  an  English  and  industrial  education  for 
Indians,  so  emphatically  sustained  by  examples 
of  its  success. 

The  “new  homestead  bill,”  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  session,  has  been  attached  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Indian  bill,  although  it  is 
enirely  for  the  benefit  of  white  settlers.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  several  tracts  of  Indian 
land,  notably  a  part  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  the  Dakotas,  have  been  purchased  from 
the  Indians  in  recent  years,  and  opened  to  set¬ 
tlement  at  a  purchase  price  of  50  cents  to  12  50 
an  acre— the  amount  promised  to  the  original 
owners.  The  Indians  were  not  anxious  to  sell ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  urging  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
commissioners  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  It  was 
supposed  that  there  was  an  overwhelming  de¬ 
mand  for  the  millions  of  acres  thus  locked  away 
from  civilization.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
this  prairie  land  was  by  no  means  so  valuable 
as  it  bad  seemed  when  in  the  Indians’  posses¬ 
sion.  Much  of  it  is  useless  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  wthout  artificial  irrigation,  which  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  Seven-eighths  of  it  has  never  been 
occupied  at  all,  and  the  few  settlers  who  have 
gone  there  are  mainly  of  the  poorest  class— Scan¬ 
dinavian  immigrants  who  live  in  huts  more 
squalid  than  those  of  the  Indians,  and  who  fre¬ 
quently  “hire  out”  to  the  latter  as  day  laborers. 
They  have  bees  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  small 
price  demanded  for  their  land,  and  it  is  feared 
that  oiaime  will  be  generally  abandoned  unless 
it  IS  remitted— hence  this  plea  for  “free  homes.” 
The  Indians,  of  course,  muat  receive  the  sums 
agreed  upon,  so  that  this  provision,  if  it  is 
allowed  in  conference,  will  amount  to  an  appro¬ 
priation— perhaps,  in  view  of  the  facts,  necessary 
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appropriation — for^  the  benefit  of  these  needy 
settlers. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Appro¬ 
priation  bill,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Senator 
Allen  to  secure  justice  for  the  remnants  of  cer¬ 
tain  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  who  were  punished 
in  an  arbitrary  and  unprecedented  manner  for 
their  part  in  the  uprising  in  Minnesota  in  1862. 
The  Government  had  not  kept  faith  with  these 
people,  and  they  were  in  a  starving  condition  at 
the  time,  when  the  acts  of  some  irresponsible 
young  men  precipitated  the  outbreak.  After  it 
was  all  over,  all  who  could  be  convicted  of  any 
complicity  were  imprisoned,  and  the  leaders 
hanged,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight.  All  of 
them  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  endured 
much  hardship  and  suffering ;  but,  not  content 
with  this,  their  annuities  and  trust  funds  were 
all  confiscated  by  act  of  Congress.  The  purpose 
now  is  to  restore  to  the  innocent  remainder  of 
the  band  their  treaty  rights,  and  a  separate  bill 
to  this  effect  is  pending  in  the  Senate.  It  ap 
pears  that  no  other  tribe  is  under  a  similar  ban 
of  forfeiture. 

There  are  two  conventions  of  women  in  session 
here  this  week,  the  Woman  Suffragists  and  the 
Woman’s  National  Press  Association,  while  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  are  expected  next 
week.  The  leading  speakers  of  the  former  asso¬ 
ciation  are  present,  and  have  given  an  interest¬ 
ing  presentation  of  woman’s  work  in  education, 
medicine,  law  and  the  ministry.  Two  women 
legislators  are  in  attendance,  representing  Col 
orado  and  Wyoming. 

An  educated  colored  woman  wrote  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  newspapers  during  the  convention, 
in  which  she  criticized  Miss  Anthony— justly, 
as  I  think — for  her  conspicuous  use  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  equal  suffrage  of  the  superiority  of  the 
better  class  of  women  to  the  ignorant  negroes 
of  the  South.  This  comparison  naturally 
seemed  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  a  needlessly 
ungracious  one,  and  she  thought  that  a  man  so 
narrow  as  to  be  influenced  by  such  an  appeal  to 
prejudice  would  not  be  suflSciently  broad  to 
approve  of  suffrage  for  women.  There  are  other 
very  serious  objections  to  this  sort  of  argument. 
Those  who  use  it  would  give  to  the  ignorant 
negro  women  of  the  South  political  equality  with 
their  more  enlightened  sisters,  and  a  person  who 
believed  that  the  franchise  had  been  unwisely 
granted  to  a  large  class,  would  be  more  apt  to 
approve  of  its  restrictions  than  of  an  indefinite 
extension. 

Personally,  I  would  go  even  further  than  this. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
elaborate  attempts  to  prove  the  capacity  of 
women,  as  a  reason  for  requiring  them  to  bear 
a  share  of  the  burdens  of  government.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  seriously  doubts  the  equal, 
if  diverse,  intelligence  of  the  sexes.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  heavier  share  borne  by 
woman  in  maternity  does  not  entitle  her  to  some 
immunity  from  business  and  political  cares. 
Nature  does  not  permit  her  to  rest  upon  man  the 
half  of  her  maternal  burden ;  why  then  should 
she  insist  upon  assuming  a  full  half  of  his 
labors  and  responsibilities  ? 

As  for  the  women  who  are  so  anxious  to  purify 
politics,  they  can  find  occupation  for  some  time 
to  come,  if  they  will  first  undertake  to  purify 
society.  Elaine  Qoodale  Eastman. 

The  special  services  arranged  for  last  Sunday 
in  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  are  postponed 
for  a  week,  and  now  appointed  for  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  February  27th,  the  pastor.  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  having  been  unable,  through  iljness, 
to  preach  on  the  last  Sabbath— Dr.  C.  C.  Hall 
oflBciating.  A  special  feature  of  the  occasion 
will  be  the  use  for  the  first  time  of  the  superb 
new  organ  which  has  been  set  up  in  commemo 
ration  of  the  completion  of  fifteen  years  of  min¬ 
istry  in  that  pulpit  by  Dr.  van  Dyke.  The 
whole  services  of  the  day  will  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  many. 


THE  CASE  OF  DB.  D.  M.  HOUSTON. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Southern  Presbytery 
of  Louisville  condemned  Dr.  D.  M.  Houston 
for  “holding  and  teaching  that  there  is  no  valid 
distinction  between  Teaching  and  Ruling  Elders, 
and  that  every  Ruling  Elder  is  a  minister  or 
pastor  equally  with  every  other  and  may  perform 
all  the  functions  assigned  by  the  Book  of  Church 
Order  to  the  minister  or  pastor.’’  For  what  is 
thus  held,  if  the  writer  correctly  understands 
Dr.  Houston,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  Presbyterianism,  as  Scriptural  in  its 
origin. 

Years  ago.  Professor  Thomas  Witheran  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Ireland,  published  a  little  volume, 
entitled,  “The  Apostolic  Church:  Which  is 
It  ?’’  Hovey  K.  Clarke,  Esq.,  then  a  prominent 
elder  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  to  it, 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  republished 
here.  On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Dulles,  the  editorial  Secretary,  the  Board  re¬ 
quested  the  writer  of  this  to  edit  and  annotate 
the  volume,  to  adapt  it  the  better  to  American 
circulation.  So  edited,  it  has  been  and  still  is 
on  the  catalogue  of  the  Board  with  its  special 
approval.  Among  the  statements  of  that  book 
are  the  following,  (pp.  110,  111,  112): 

“In  the  primitive  age  the  office  of  Bishop  and 
Elder  was  identical.  An  elder  was  not  inferior 
in  point  of  official  standing  to  a  bishop,  nor  a 
bishop  to  an  elder.  It  is  so  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Every  elder  is  a  bishop  or  overseer  of 
the  flock,  and  every  bishop  is  an  elder,  one 
whose  office  is  to  rule  in  the  house  of  God. 
There  are  two  departments  in  the  office  of  the 
elder— that  of  teaching  and  that  of  ruling;  but 
the  office  itself  is  one. 

“There  was  a  plurality  of  elders  or  bishops  in 
each  congregation  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Such  is  the  practice  in  every  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  present  day.  There  is  in  each  of 
their  congregations  a  number  of  persons  ordained 
to  the  eldership,  one  of  whom  at  least  gives 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  particularly  that  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  while  the  others  give  their  principal 
attention  to  ruling  in  the  Church  of  God. 
Teaching  and  ruling,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
are  different  departments  of  the  same  office;  and 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  appointed 
to  the  office  have,  in  the  abstract,  a  right  to  fill 
both  departments,  yet  in  practice  it  is  found 
more  convenient  and  beneficial  for  the  people 
that  each  elder  give  most  of  his  attention  to 
that  department  whose  duties  he  is  beet  quali¬ 
fied  to  die'*harge.  All  elders,  being  bishops, 
would  have  an  equal  right,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  to  preach,  baptize,  administer  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  ordain  ;  but  these  duties  it 
is  arranged  to  devolve  on  one  of  the  elders,  called 
by  distinction  the  minister,  who  is  especially 
trained  to  hie  work,  and  is,  by  general  consent, 
admitted  to  possess  most  gifts  and  attainments, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  is  the  beet  qualified 
to  make  these  ordinances  edifying  to  the  church; 
while  the  majority  of  the  elders  only  rule,  visit 
the  sick,  superintend  Sabbath-schools,  conduct 
prayer  meetings,  and  make  themselves  useful  in 
other  ways.’’ 

The  writer  appended  as  a  note  to  the  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence  of  those  quotations,  the  statement: 
“And  this  distinction  in  practice  is  the  consti¬ 
tutional  law  of  the  Presbyterian'Church. ’’ 

But  whde  that  is  the  constitutional  law,  may 
there  not  be  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  allowable  and  a  duty  to  go  behind  the  lim¬ 
ited  letter  of  expediency  and  reclaim  practically 
the  full  principle  which  underlies  it  ?  For  in 
stance,  if  a  congregation  could  not  secure  a  min¬ 
ister  to  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the 
sacramental  day,  must  the  people  be  deprived 
of  the  grace  of  the  sacrament— or  may  not  the 


ruling  elders  administer  it  f  And  from  this 
standpoint  may  not  something  be  said  in  defence 
of  Dr.  Houston’s  contention  concerning  churches 
in  heathen  lands  f  Does  not  Dr.  Samuel  Miller 
say,  somewhere  in  one  of  his  books  on  church 
government,  that  if  a  little  company  of  Chris¬ 
tians  without  any  church  officers  were  cast  on  an 
island  and  cut  off  from  all  outside  communica¬ 
tion,  they  would  have  a  right  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  into  a  church,  and  elect  their  officers  and 
ordain  them  f  Is  not  the  principle  of  that  far- 
reaching  ?  Who  organized  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  ?  Now,  a  Presby¬ 
tery  can  be  formed  only  by  a  superior  Synod  or 
the  General  Assembly.  But  who  constituted 
the  mother  Presbytery  in  1706  ?  Any  Synod, 
American  or  foreign  ?  Was  it  not  the  voluntary 
and  self-originated  act  of  a  few  ministers  who 
had  for  years  been  laboring  in  the  colonies  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other  ?  Would  any  man 
now  press  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  vitiate  the  very  formation  of 
the  church  ? 

The  Southern  General  Assembly  in  1883  de¬ 
clared,  and  in  1884  reaffirmed,  that  when  there 
is  but  a  single  elder  in  a  church,  “he  may,  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  a  minister,  perform  all  the 
functions  of  a  session  other  than  those  of  a  judi¬ 
cial  nature.’’  That  seems  to  be  against  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  constitution  ;  but  in  emergencies  the 
letter  of  ordinary  expediency  must  give  way  to 
the  higher  principle  of  preservation ;  and  that 
decision  so  far  seems  to  sustain  Dr.  Houston. 

The  doctrinal  error  concerning  perfect  sanctifi¬ 
cation  in  this  life  stands  upon  a  different  foot¬ 
ing,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  from  Dr.  Hous¬ 
ton’s  alleged  governmental  errors,  which  would 
not  seem  to  be  so  serious  as  to  require  discip¬ 
line.  The  exercise  of  that  discipline  is  the 
more  astonishing  as  it  seems  to  condemn  what 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  has  for 
years  put  its  imprimatur  upon. 

R.  M.  Patterson. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


As  will  be  seen  in  our  Church  news.  Dr. 
William  Charles  Roberts  is  to  take  to  the  pulpit 
immediately  on  his  release  from  his  duties  as 
secretary  here  in  New  York.  He  is  invited  to  fill 
the  pulpit  of  the  Brown  Memorial  Church  of 
Baltimore  (Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  pastor) 
during  the  coming  months  of  March,  April  and 
May.  There  are  many  who  think  that  Dr.  Rob¬ 
erts  ought  never  to  have  left  the  pulpit  and 
pastorate;  and  others  (and  they  know  what  he 
accomplished  there)  that  he  should  have  re¬ 
mained  President  of  Lake  Forest  University ; 
and  still  others  who  will  always  regret  his  leav¬ 
ing  the  Home  Secretaryship.  Looked  at  from 
these  several  angles  it  must  be  said  of  him  that 
he  is  about  as  handsome,  well-rounded,  all¬ 
round  man,  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  can 
show  1  And,  grey  or  dark,  there  is  not  a  lazy 
hair  in  his  head  !  Dr.  Roberts’s  address  will  be 
Baltimore,  1,316  Park  avenue. 


The  Presbyteriann  Union  of  Troy  recently  lie 
tened  to  a  paper  by  Rev.  George  T.  Berry  which 
presented  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  an 
official  statement  of  Presbyterian  faith  in  briefer 
terms  and  more  popular  language,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  many  who  listened.  He  urged  that 
all  human  formularies  are  liable  to  wax  old,  and 
whenever  thus  affected,  they  should  be  super¬ 
ceded  by  better  embodiments  of  the  truth.  A 
lively  discussion  followed,  interrupted  by  the 
ladies  of  Woodside  parish,  whose  refreshments 
were  “the  next  thing.”  Later,  Rev.  C.  G. 
Hazard  spoke  to  the  toast,  “The  Church  a  force 
to  march  with,  rather  than  a  field  to  work  in.” 
Dr.  Saw  in  defined  the  functions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Union,  and  Dr.  John  Reed  spoke  on  “The 
Mission  of  Presbyterianism  to  our  times.” 
The  next  meeting  will  be  on  the  5th  of  April. 
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WILL  THE  FRENCH  LEARN  WISDOM  FROM 
THE  PAST  ; 

Fifty  yeans  ago  tbia  very  day — the  24th  of 
February,  1848—1  etood  in  front  of  the  Tuileriee 
in  Paris,  and  saw  the  mob  sacking  the  old 
Palace,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  France  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
had  seen  all  the  splendors  of  royalty  from  Louis 
XIV.  to  Napoleon.  The  former  had,  indeed,  in 
his  latter  days  removed  his  court  to  Versailles; 
but  the  Tuileriee  was  always  the  city  residence 
of  the  King,  and  because  of  this,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  French  revolution,  it  was  stormed 
by  the  populace,  who  massacred  the  Swiss 
guards.  But  when  Napoleon  seized  the  supreme 
power,  he  planted  himself  in  the  Tuileriee,  as 
he  said  significantly  that  “it  was  a  good  mili¬ 
tary  position  !’’  He  remembered  how  a  few  years 
before  be  had  mowed  down  the  masses  that 
tried  in  vain  to  rush  on  this  central  point,  as 
his  “royal  heir”  Napoleon  III.,  following  his 
example,  did  in  1851,  and  held  it  till  1870,  when 
the  victories  of  the  Uerman  armies  compelled 
him  to  leave  throne  and  palace  behind.  It  was 
between  these  two  Napoleons  that  occurred  the 
startling  event  of  which  I  was  a  witness. 

I  spent  the  winter  of  1847  1848  in  Paris  when 
Louie  Philippe  was  domiciled  in  the  Tuileriee. 
(where  he  had  been  for  eighteen  years,  since 
the  Revolution  of  18.30, )  and  was  having  a  quiet 
and  easy  life,  which  promised  to  last  till  the 
end  of  his  days.  To  be  sure,  there  was  now  and 
then  a  ferment  in  the  public  mind  on  some  pub¬ 
lic  question,  but  none  more  important  than  the 
questions  that  divide  American  parties.  But 
here  we  let  all  parties  have  full  swing,  and  blow 
off  steam  to  their  hearts’  content,  after  which 
they  feel  better,  and  are  content  to  live  quietly 
through  the  next  administration. 

In  France  there  was  really  nothing  to  divide 
the  people  or  at  least  to  atir  them  up  “to  rage 
and  mutiny.’’  The  Prime  Minister  was  Quizot, 
the  greatest  statesman  of  France,  whose  purity 
and  uprightness  no  one  could  dispute.  The 
more  bigoted  Catholics  might  dislike  him  be 
-cause  be  was  a  Protestant,  but  that  certainly 
would  not  lower  him  in  our  eyes.  Of  his  integ¬ 
rity  as  well  as  his  ability,  there  was  never  a  ques¬ 
tion,  even  from  those  who  differed  in  politics 
But  there  was  in  the  French  chambers,  as 
there  always  is  in  America,  an  opposing 
party  —  which  parades  before  the  country  as 
^‘Liberals’’  if  those  in  power  are  “Conserva¬ 
tives.’’  As  the  “Ins”  had  all  the  fat  things  of 
office,  the  “Outs’’  were  going  to  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  a  great  dinner,  where  they 
could  air  all  their  grievances,  and  could  “spout’’ 
defiance  at  the  government.  This  would  seem 
to  us  the  very  best  thing  they  could  do,  for  after 
they  had  “made  the  welkin  ring,’’  they  would 
be  relieved  in  wrath  if  not  in  conscience,  and  go 
back  to  their  shops  or  their  professions,  and  all 
would  go  on  as  before.  But  in  an  evil  hour 
the  government  forbade  the  dinner— and  that 
caused  the  Revolution ! 

There  is  something  in  human  nature  that 
rises  against  compulsion— a  trait  that  is  strongly 
developed  in  Frenchmen,  as  it  is  in  Americans. 
If  the  dinner  had  been  allowed  to  take  place, 
the  ferment  would  have  gone  off  in  smoke.  But 
when  the  malcontents  were  shut  out  of  doors, 
they  betook  themselves  to  the  streets,  and 


marched  op  and  down  the  Boulevards,  singing 
the  Marseillaise.  One  of  the  processions 
had  come  in  front  of  the  residence  of 
Qoizot,  where  it  was  stopped  by  the  troops,  and 
when  it  tried  to  force  its  way  through,  was 
fired  upon,  by  which  sixty  or  seventy  were 
killed—,  whose  bodies  were  thrown  into  carte, 
and  carried  all  over  Paris,  with  the  effect  that 
the  next  morning  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
men  were  formed  in  ranks  and  moving  upon  the 
Tuileriee  I 

Even  then  Louis  Philippe  could  not  realize 
that  there  was  any  danger.  The  servant  who 
brought  him  his  coffee,  told  him  that  the  city 
was  in  a  ferment,  but  the  old  King  made  light 
of  it,  saying  that  “he  was  so  firmly  seated  in 
the  saddle  that  no  power  could  throw  him  out  of 
it’’ — till  at  last  there  came  in  the  distance  a 
sound  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  M.  de 
Oirardin  burst  into  the  palace,  and  told  the 
fearful  truth  that  the  only  hope  of  saving— not 
himself,  (for  that  was  past  praying  for,)  but  of 
saving  bis  dynasty  was  to  abdicate — not  in  favor 
of  hie  eldest  son,  for  be  had  been  thrown  from  a 
carriage  and  killed  several  years  before,  but  of 
bis  grandson,  the  Prince  of  Paris.  When  this 
idea  once  penetrated  the  heavy  wig  which  he 
always  wore  he  found  that  hie  own  safety  would 
be  more  secure  by  escape  from  the  Tuileriee, 
and  not  to  stand  upon  the  order  of  hie  going. 
He  need  not  wait' for  one  of  the  royal'carriagee, 
for  that  would  only  betray  hie  flight,  but  a 
street  cab  would  do,  and  pulling  off  hie  majestic 
wig.  so  that  he  might  look  like  a  poor  old 
bourgeois,  he  made  haste  to  pass  through  the 
city  gates,  and  turn  his  course  towards  the  sea 
coast,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach, 
and  a  few  days  later  was  reported  safe  in  Eng 
land ! 

But  hardly  had  he  left  the  Tuileriee  before  the 
mob  rushed  in  and  took  possession.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  gorgeous  officials, 
arrayed  in  purple  and  gold,  to  usher  them  through 
the  wide  doors  and  richly  tapestried  drawing 
rooms.  For  the  first  time  they  were  vacant,  and 
the  street  workmen  roamed  from  room  to  room 
as  possessors  of  them  all.  If  I  had  chosen  to 
join  the  crowd,  I  could  have  explored  every  part 
of  the  old  residence  of  the  Kings.  But  it  was  quite 
enough  to  stand  in  the  crowd  in  front  of  the 
Tuileriee  and  look  on.  The  windows  were  wide 
open,  and  the  mob  were  tossing  books  and 
papers — perhaps  important  official  documents — 
down  upon  the  sward  below,  where  once  was 
the  moat  of  the  Castle.  Some  of  the  crowd 
rushed  up  the  stairways,  not  content  till  they 
had  got  to  the  very  top,  and  etood  on  the  roof, 
where  they  fired  guns  as  if  in  triumph  over  the 
flying  sovereign  and  rang  the  bell,  as  if  they 
were  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  monarchy  I 
Such  was  the  scene  which  I’looked  upon  just 
fifty  years  ago  this  very  day. 

But  why  do  I  recall  this  ancient  memory  out 
of  the  dim  and  distant  past  ?  I  answer  because 
it  has  a  peculiar  pertinence  in  view  of  what  is 
going  on  at  this  very  moment  in  Paris.  Half  a 
century  has  not  changed  the  character  of  the 
French  people.  They  are  to  day  what  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  as  excitable,  as  unreasoning,  as 
impulsive,  and  as  ready  to  rush  into  a  revolu¬ 
tion  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  revolution  came  then  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
A  week  before  nobody  dreamed  of  such  a  thing, 
indeed  not  twenty-four  hours  before.  There 
were  no  signs  of  trouble  in  the  air :  no  greater 
excitement  then  than  there  is  now  in  the  trial  of 
Emile  Zola,  whose  offence  is  that  of  defending 
a  man  who  he  believes  has  been  unjustly  con¬ 
demned.  The  populace  of  Paris  seem  to  be 
furious  to  the  pointof  madness  against  one  whom 
they  have  condemned  without  any  fair  trial  and 
against  the  man  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  against  this  tempest  of  fury.  They 
will  not  let  the  truth  come  out!  The  scenes 
daily  witnessed  are  a  disgrace  to  any  court  in 


Christendom.  Probably  the  military  party  will 
have  its  way,  and  Zola  will  be  sent  to  prison  for 
a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks.  But  what  does  he 
care  ?  It  is  no  disgrace  to  defend  a  man  whom 
he  believes  to  be  innocent.  If  perchance  it 
should  lower  his  popularity  in  Paris,  it  would 
but  increase  it  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  Here  in  America  there  is  a  great  love 
as  well  as  admiration  of  France.  We  do  not 
forget  what  we  owe  to  her  in  our  Revolutionary 
War.  But  even  our  national  regard  cannot  make 
us  blind  to  the  travesty  of  justice  that  is  now 
being  enacted  in  the  centre  of  civilization  I 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  were  wont  to  flock  to  Paris  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  spend  their  money  in  the  shops  on 
the  Boulevards,  give  it  a  wide  berth.  Visitors 
that  have  been  accustomed  to  make  a  long  stay 
in  Paris,  now  stop  only  a  day  or  two,  and  pass 
on  to  the  Riviera  or  to  Italy.  No  wonder  that  it 
is  so  !  It  is  not  Zola  only  that  is  now  on  trial — 
it  is  French  law  and  French  courts  and  French 
justice.  If  a  man,  who  is  accused,  is  to  be 
bullied  and  insulted  by  French  officers  who 
come  to  court  in  full  regimentals,  to  overawe 
judge  and  jury,  then  Paris  is  an  excellent  place 
to  keep  away  from.  This  is  a  poor  exhibition 
to  be  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and 
of  America  also,  just  before  we  are  invited  to 
the  great  Centennial  of  1900,  in  which  France 
is  to  outshine  the  whole  world.  We  had  rather 
have  a  little  less  outward  splendor,  and  a  little 
more  freedom  and  justice  I 
This  I  say  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  for 
DO  man  who  is  not  a  Frenchman,  loves  that 
country  and  people  more  than  I  do.  But  I  have 
seen  one  Revolution  in  France,  and  I  confess 
that  it  does  not  inspire  me  with  a  desire  to  see 
another.  H.  M.  F. 


A  correspondent  of  The  Tribune  writes  from 
Paris,  February  19tb : 

“Not  for  many  a  year  has  Paris  had  such  a  dis¬ 
mal  Carnival  week.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  soci¬ 
ety  are  absent  on  flying  visits  to  Rome  or  the 
Riviera.  Seldom  have  the  Paris  hotels  been 
so  empty.  Tradesmen  say  that  the  Zola  trial, 
with  its  now  possible  consequences,  has  already 
frightened  away  half  their  customers.  The 
most  trustworthy  barometer  of  the  political 
status  of  the  capital  is  the  Parisian  shopkeeper, 
who  is  in  daily  touch  with  the  working  masses 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  purchasing  classes  on 
the  other.  This  morning  the  head  of  one  of 
the  must  prominent  establishments  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  expressed  in  the  course  of  an  inter¬ 
view,  the  following  alarming  opinion,  which  is 
here  given  for  what  it  is  worth: 

“Since  1871  business  has  never  been  so  dull. 
A  real  danger  is  present.  The  discredit  brought 
upon  Parliamentary  Government  and  the  French 
magistracy,  first  by  the  iPanama  scandals,  and 
now  by  the  Dreyfus-Elsterbazy  Zola  cataclysms, 
is  certain  to  be  seized  upon  by  the  Socialists  for 
a  boisterous  entry  upon  the  scene.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  crazy  young  mani- 
festants,  who  yesterday  hailed  Count  Esterhazy 
as  if  he  were  a  conquering  hero  making  a  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  after  a  victorious  campaign,  repre¬ 
sent  the  true  feelings  of  Paris.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Socialists,  who  have  so  far 
made  no  movement  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
in  disciplined  silence  await  orders  from  their 
chiefs,  to-day  far  outnumber  in  Paris  all  other 
political  groups  put  together,  including  the 
Radicals;  and  never  before  have  they  been 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  of  such  popularity 
and  ability  as  Jaurra. 

“I  firmly  believe  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
events  as  a  result  of  which  either  Socialism  will 
prevail,  or  else,  just  as  it  was  the  dread  of  So¬ 
cialism  that  drove  France  into  the  arms  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  so  for  the  same  cause  will  the  nation 
be  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  dictatorship  or  a 
monarchy  !’’ 
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DB.  BABB0W8  IN  NEW  TOBK. 

As  Dr.  Barrows  is  now  giving  a  course  of  Lec¬ 
tures  at  Union  Seminary,  on  the  great  Religions 
of  the  World,  as  he  has  observed  them  in  his 
journey  round  the  globe,  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  look  upon  his  face,  which  we  give  on  our 
frontpage;  and  to  learn  something  of  hie  per¬ 
sonal  history. 

He  is  a  son  of  New  England,  at  least  by  inher¬ 
itance,  for  if  he  was  not  born  in  Maesachusetts, 
hie  father  was.  Though  not  a  preacher  he  was 
the  next  beet  thing,  a  teacher  and  professor,  who 
was  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy, 
and  then,  following  the  star  of  empire  Westward, 
iiniahed  his  studies  at  Oberlin,  where  he  found 
something  better  than  an  education— -a  good 
wife,  who  was  herself  one  of  the  early  graduates 
of  the  College.  Settling  in  Medina,  Ohio,  their 
son,  “John  Henry,”  was  born  July  lltb,  1847, 
and  educated  at  Olivet  College,  where  he  was 
noted  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of 
literature,  history,  and  the  classics,  and  for  his 
sager  interest  in  public  and  national  questions. 
He  was  graduated  in  June,  1867,  in  the  came 
class  with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Walter  M.  Bar¬ 
rows,  O.D.,  afterwards  an  eminent  Secretary 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  He 
studied  theology  at  Yale,  Union,  and  Andover 
Seminaries.  While  at  Union  be  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  was 
a  warm  admirer  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

After  two  years  and  a  half  of  home  missionary 
and  educational  work  in  Kansas  be  preached 
for  a  year  in  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Springfield,  Illinois.  This  experience  was 
followed  by  twelve  months  of  travel  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  He  supplied  for  a  time 
the  American  Chapel  in  Paris.  Returning  to 
America,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Eliot  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  in  Lawrence,  Maesachu- 
setts.  When  driven  temporarily  out  of  his 
church  he  preached  to  great  audiences  in  a 
large  ball  in  that  manufacturing  city. 

In  the  fall  of  1881,  he  removed  to  Chicago,  the 
very  centre  of  activity  of  the  West.  As  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  he  had  a  large 
congregation  to  begin  with,  but  received  1,200 
additions  during  hie  pastorate.  This  includes 
those  who  came  in  by  the  way  of  the  Chapel, 
which  had  a  very  devoted  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Morton.  In  188.3occurred  the  semi  centennial 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  First  Church, 
which  led  to  the  preparation  by  Dr.  Barrows 
of  an  elaborate  historical  volume,  giving  the 
^‘Ecclesiastical  Antiquities”  of  the  city. 

Though  he  was  for  many  years  the  successful 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Chicago,  it  was  not  till  the  World’s  Fair  that 
be  became  known  to  the  country  at  large  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions, 
in  the  course  of  which  be  welcomed  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  not  only  distinguished  ministers  from  all 
parte  of  Christendom,  but  Moslems  and  Brah¬ 
mins  and  Budhists,  the  representatives  of  the 
creeds  of  Eastern  Asia  -of  India,  China  and 
Japan.  In  this  some  thought  that  be  carried 
bis  charity  to  an  extreme,  but  he  found  in  all 
these  faiths  men  who  were  not  only  sincere  but 
devout,  and  who  seemed  to  be  truly  “seeking  after 
God,  though  He  be  not  far  from  anyone  of  us.” 
To  recognize  whatever  was  good,  he  thought 
was  the  way  to  lead  them  on  to  what  was  better, 
and  so  he  set  out  upon  a.  study  of  the  Religions 
of  the  World,  thinking  he  might  find  instruc¬ 
tive  lessons  when  be  saw  the  Moslems  bowing  in 
the  Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia,  or  even  the  Hindoos 
bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 

As  the  result  of  his  year’s  observation  and 
study,  becomes  back,  not  converted  to  Islam,  nor 
to  Budbism,  nor  to  Confucianism,  but  strength¬ 
ened  in  his  Christian  faith,  but  also  in  bis 


belief  that  kindness  and  gentleness,  rather 
than  proud  contempt,  is  the  way  to  win  the 
hearts  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  to  lead  them  into  the  way 
of  peace.  H.  M.  F. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  VOLUNTEER 
CONVENTION. 

This  movement  began  with  the  conference  of 
students  held  at  Northtield,  under  Mr.  Moody, 
in  July,  1886.  At  this  meeting, 'alter  patient 
study  of  the  problems,  and  without  excitement, 
one  hundred  young  men  declared  their  purpose 
to  go  to  the  foreign  field  if  the  way  should  open. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  extend  the  move¬ 
ment  among  students  in  American  colleges,  and 
by  the  agency  of  the  College  Department  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  just  preceding*  had  much  en¬ 
larged  its  constituency.  In  1876,  ^tbere  .were 
only  thirty  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
in  American  colleges  and  universities.  To  day 
not  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  institutions 
have  such  associations,  including  the  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  and  State  universities,  and  a 
majority  of  the  j  | technical  and  professional 
schools.  The  International  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  colleges  undertook'to  carry  on  this 
Volunteer  Movement,  and  aesigned  a  special 
Secretary  to  its  charge.  Under  this  most  suits 
ble  management  the  work  has  increased  so  rap 
idly  that,  in  the  eleven  years  since  the  Northfield 
Conference,  nearly  six  thousand  students  have 
otiered  their  service,  and  eight  hundred  have 
already  gone  to  the  foreign  field  under  the  sev¬ 
eral  Missionary  Boards.  The  work  has  spread 
to  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe,  and 
even  in  missionary  countries  students  in  the 
colleges  are  devoting  themselves  to  evangelistic 
service  among  their  own  or  neighboring  peoples. 
The  Volunteer  Bands  of  the  individual  colleges 
are  united  in  a  World’s  Student  Federation  and 
the  quadrennial  Conventions  of  this  Federation 
are  already  recognized  among  the  notable  events 
of  the  religious  world. 

The  second  of  these  Conventions  was  held  in 
Detroit,  in  1894.  It  was  attended  by  eleven 
hundred  students  from  three  hundred  institu¬ 
tions,  by  representatives  of  about  fifty  miesion- 
ary  societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  by  missionaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  third  Convention,  now  in  session  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  {February  23d  27th)  is  expected  in 
numbers  and  otherwise  to  far  surpass  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  aim  of  these  Conventions  is  to 
bring  together  selected  delegations  of  students 
and  professors  from  all  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  together  with  the  leaders  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  both  at  home  and^abroad,  to 
consider  the  great  problem  of  the  world’s  evan¬ 
gelization,  and  unitedly  to  resolve  upon  greater 
things  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ. 

The  aspects  of  the  mission  cause  are  to  be 
discussed  by  able  speakers,  and  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  educational  and  material  exhibit  on 
the  subject  of  missions  which  has  ever  been 
brought  together  is  to  be  displayed,  including 
the  beet  books,  tracts,  maps,  charts,  and  peri¬ 
odicals  issued  by  the  missionary  societies  and 
publication  bouses  of  America  and  |Europe.  and 
a  collection  of  materials  illustrative  of  mission¬ 
ary  life  and  work. 

Among  those  who  have  consented  to  speak, 
either  in  the  general  meeting  or  the  section  con 
ferences,  we  note  the  names  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Daniels  of  the  American  Board,  with  similar 
representatives  of  nearly  every  other  Mission 
Board  or  Society ;  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  Presi 
denf  of  Endeavor;  Dr.  George  D.  Dowkontt, 
Director  of  International  Medical  Missionary 
Society;  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania ;  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  D.D.  of  London ;  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pier¬ 
son,  D.  D.,  and  more  than  one  hundred  others. 


every  one  a  missionary  in  actual  service  or  • 
leader  at  home  in  the  cause  of  missions. 

Specially  notable  among  them  are  the  young 
men  and  women  who  have  advanced  this  Move¬ 
ment  to  its  present  stage,  viz.  :  Rev.  Harlan  P. 
Beach,  Educational  Secretary,  Miss  Ruth  Rouse, 
Rev.  Robert  L.  Paddock,  Messrs.  Robert  E. 
Speer,  John  R.  Mott,  Robert  E.  Lewis,  L.  D. 
Wiahard,  Robert  P.  Wilder  and  F.  S.  Brock¬ 
man,  Traveling  Secretaries,  together  with  Mr. 
R.  C.  Morse  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Ober  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations,  all  of  whom  have  been  announced 
to  be  present. 

A  NOTE  FROM  DB.  MORRIS. 

A  short  answer  is  not  quite  so  potent  as  a  soft 
answer,  to  turn  away  wrath ;  but  it  may  serve  at 
least  to  define  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  writer, 
as  is  done  in  the  following  from  one  who  stands 
very  high  in  the  respect  and  the  love  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church : 

“My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  Those  who  have  known 
me  these  many  years  through  the  medium  of 
The  Evangelist,  will  not  believe  that  I  am  a  man 
who  deals  in  innuendo  rather  than  argument ; 
who  caricatures  instead  of  reasoning;  who  in¬ 
dulges  in  suspicions  or  uncharitable  insinua- 
tions;  who  excites  or  appeals  to  prejudice;  who 
seeks  to  arouse  alarm  or  suspicion  in  other 
minds;  or  who  stirs  up  Presbyteries  to  beat  and 
wrath  and  bitterness. 

Yours  always  for  Peace  and  for  the  Truth, 

E.  D.  Morris.” 

The  sudden  death  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard 
is  a  great  shock  to  all  who  knew  her,  as  it  is  an 
irreparable  loss  to  our  whole  country.  She  was 
truly  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  American 
womanhood.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  we 
had  a  letter  from  her,  speaking  in  deeerved 
praise  of  her  friend.  Lady  Somerset,  with  whom 
she  has  fought  many  a  battle  in  the  temperance 
cause  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  The  admiration 
was  fully  returned.  Miss  Willard  had  no  greater 
admirer,  as  she  has  now  no  more  sincere  mourner, 
than  Lady  Somerset.  We  should  attempt  a 
fuller  and  more  worthy  notice  of  one  who  was 
at  once  so  gifted  and  so  good,  if  we  did  not 
think  it  but  just  to  leave  it  to  her  life-long 
friend.  Dr.  Cuyler,  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to 
to  her  memory. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  writes  of  the  case  of  Dr. 
D.  M.  Houston  whom  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  has  cast  out  as  no  longer  sound  in  the 
faith.  As  will  be  seen,  some  of  the  counts 
against  him,  one  especially,  is  of  a  very  doubt¬ 
ful  character.  The  elders  include  the  teaching 
and  ruling  element  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  any  precedence  among  them  is  not  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  but  of  merely  practical  utility  to 
the  end  that  everything  may  be  done  decently 
and  orderly.  The  eldership  is  of  the  essence  of 
Presbyterianism,  so  Dr.  Houston  holds.  If  be 
had  changed  bis  views  adopting,  it  might  be, 
the  priestly  theory  of  church  government,  which 
gives  the  pre-eminence  among  Presbyters  to  a 
Bishop  or  Pope,  there  would  have  been  a  good 
reason  for  calling  him  to  account,  as  favoring  a 
system  without  New  Testament  sanction,  as 
interpreted  by  Presbyterians.  But  be  has  not 
done  BO.  He  regards  the  polity  of  our  church  as 
sound  and  apostolic.  He  only  differs  from  his 
brethren  who  have  condemned  him  as  to  a  matter 
of  detail:  they  are  at  difference  on  duties  or 
privileges  of  the  eldership.  On  this  count,  if 
not  on  others,  he  has  been  unjustly  condemned. 
Dr.  Patterson  cites  some  interesting  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  case. 
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PITTSBUEOH. 

Qeoeral  William  Booth,  the  founder  of  the 
Salvation  Army  spent  last  Sabbath  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  received  a  welcome  from  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  that  any  man 
might  be  proud  of.  It  is  estimated  that  2,000 
people  were  turned  away  from  the  Bijou  theatre 
in  the  evening  after  all  standing  room  had  been 
occupied  inside.  General  Booth  preached  morn¬ 
ing.  afternoon  and  evening  to  large  audiences, 
and  on  Monday  morning  at  11.45  he  addressed 
the  ministers  of  the  city  and  citizens  in  general 
in  the  Smithfield  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Monday  evening  he  addressed  a  very 
large  and  representative  audience  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Carnegie  Building.  The  Salvation  Army 
is  nowhere  regarded  just  as  it  was  a  few  years 
since;  it  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  used  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
Everything  must  have  a  period  of  probation, 
and  that  which  has  the  grace  of  perseverance, 
and  does  what  it  claims  to  be  able  to  do,  will 
bold  its  place  and  get  its  due  reward. 

Your  correspondent  has  refrained  up  to  this 
time  from  saying  anything  concerning  the  scan¬ 
dalous  actions  of  some  of  the  students  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Western  Seminary  here  lest  injury 
might  be  done  to  the  students,  the  Seminary 
and  the  Church.  The  matter  is  now  being 
probed  to  the  bottom,  as  the  gravity  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  demanded  and  it  would  appear  that  a  few 
of  the  students  have  seriously  departed  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  in  the  matter  of  indulging  in 
games  of  chance.  The  Faculty  and  Presbyteries 
concerned  have  been  prompt  to  move  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  St.  Clairsville  Presbytery  has  just 
revoked  the  license  of  one  of  the  number;  more 
lenient  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  the 
others  belonging  to  that  Presbytery.  Other 
Presbyteries  have  yet  to  take  action.  A  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  by  the  above  Presby¬ 
tery  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  public  gen¬ 
erally,  giving  the  real  charges  against  the  young 
men  about  whom  there  has  been  so  much  said 
and  printed. 

Without  undue  boasting,  Pittsburgh  Presby¬ 
tery  can  claim  one  of  the  most  efficient  Sab¬ 
bath-School  Associations  in  the  whole  Church. 
We  have  in  our  Association,  Mr.  William  C. 
Lilley,  a  man  who  is  a  host  in  himself.  He  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sabbath -school  of  the  First 
Church.  A  meeting  of  all  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Presbytery  has  been  arranged  for  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  February  22d,  in  the  First  Church. 
At  that  time  in  all  probability  the  Twentieth 
Century  Movement  will  be  fairly  launched  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  This  movement  finds 
many  earnest  advocates  in  this  part  of  the 
Church. 

The  Chapman  revival  meetings  stirred  East 
End,  Pittsburgh,  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
There  were  hundreds  of  conversions,  and  since 
the  departure  of  Dr,  Chapman  the  different 
pastors  have  taken  up  the  work  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  churches  until  the  whole  city  is  in  a  state 
of  revival.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  expect¬ 
ancy  as  to  the  Moody-Chapman  meetings  to  be 
conducted  in  April.  Rev.  S.  Edward  Y^oung 
has  taken  hold  of  the  work  in  the  Second 
Church  most  vigorously,  there  were  101  acces¬ 
sions  to  the  membership  of  that  church  at  the 
last  communion. 

Dr.  Thompson,  the  newly  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Board,  need  not  fear  as  to  the  hearty 
welcome  he  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Presbyterians.  We  believe  him  to  be  the 
very  man  for  the  place  and  that  he  has  been 
rai^  up  in  the  providence  of  God  for  just  such 
a  time  as  this.  In  this  closing  decade  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  we  are  called  upon  as  never 
before  to  be  pronounced  and  progressive  in  our 
activities  as  a  Church.  If  we  would  keep 
abreast  with  the  times,  if  we  would  enter  the 
doors  God  is  opening  before  us,  we  must  go  forth 
to  the  evangelization  of  our  country  and  of  the 
world  as  never  before.  Right  in  line  with  provi¬ 
dential  indications  and  sugeestions  is  the 
Twentieth  Century  Movement.  That  Dr.  Thomp¬ 


son  may  be  able  to  do  the  great  work  that  is 
now  placed  upon  him  is  the  prayer  of  the  whole 
Church  The  work  is  one,  and  there  is  unity 
in  the  diversified  agencies  of  the  Church. 

Pittsburgh  has  recently  had  one  of  the  most 
serious  fires  of  her  history.  The  loss  of  life 
was  very  great.  The  coroner  is  now  conducting 
a  most  searching  investigation  as  to  the  cause 
of  such  a  fearful  lose  of  life.  It  is  claimed  that 
many  precious  lives  were  sacrificed  by  the  ex 
plosion  of  ammonia  and  whiskey.  There  were 
hundreds  of  barrels  of  whiskey  stored  in  one  of 
the  burned  buildings,  and  the  feeling  now  is 
very  strong  against  permitting  the  storing  of 
whiskey  or  anything  else  of  an  explosive  nature 
in  the  down-town  regions.  While  lamenting 
this  sad  accident,  we  cannot  but  refiect  that  the 
same  amount  of  whiskey  poured  down  human 
throats  must  have  caused  an  even  more  fright¬ 
ful  loss  of  life,  and  yet  no  one  would  have  said 
anything  about  it.  Just  here  it  is  to  the  point 
to  say  that  Rev.  G.  H.  Vibbert,  who  comes  from 
Boston,  has  been  doing  a  wonderful  work  in 
some  of  our  churches  along  Gospel  temperance 
lines. 

Lieutenant  F.  W.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  two 
missing  officers  of  the  United  States  man-of-war 
Maine,  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh.  His  mother 
received  a  letter  from  him  but  a  few  days  since. 

J.  M.  Mercer. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CONQUEST  OF  ASIA. 

Morse  Lectures  Refore  the  Unton  Theological  Semi* 
nary,  hew  York,  1898. 

By  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D. 

Lectobe  IV.— Philosophic  Hindnism.  Feb.  10. 

I  would  not  deny,  I  gratefully  confess,  that 
Hinduism  has  been  a  reservoir  which  in  all 
ages  has  contained  a  variety  of  religious  ideas 
which  are  of  supreme  value.  It  has  given  us 
profound  teachings  concerning  the  sinfulness 
and  spiritual  weakness  of  men,  the  necessity  of 
an  Incarnation,  the  value  of  prayers  and  self- 
sacrifice,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
supremacy  of  a  divine  intelligence.  It  has 
offered  comforting  words  concerning  the  divine 
goodness  and  sympathy.  We  find  in  it  promises 
of  abetter  age,  “which,  no  doubt,  cheered  many 
a  heart  crushed  with  the  load,  or  torn  with  the 
contradictions  of  life.’’  But  how  feeble,  imper¬ 
fect,  unauthoritative  and  meagre  seems  all  this 
teaching  compared  with  what  has  come  to  us 
through  the  Biblical  history !  With  the  Hindu, 
all  is  speculation,  dream ;  but  with  the  Chrie- 
tian,  a  truth  has  been  disclosed  in  connection 
with  historic  facte,  and  a  divine  and  historic 
Person.  “Now  the  Vedas  and  the  Upaniehads 
contain  no  history ;  and  the  same  thing  holds 
true  of  the  philosophical  books.  They  express 
thoughts  not  facts.  In  the  Epic  poems  and 
Puranas,  wbat  is  put  forward  as  history  stands 
self-convicted  as  the  lawless  product  of  imag¬ 
ination.  But  how  different  is  the  Bible!  Dean 
Stanley  has  justly  said  that  ‘Christianity  alone 
of  all  religions  claims  to  be  found'^l  not  on 
fancy,  or  feeling,  but  ou  fact  and  truth.’  ’’  We 
who  are  spiritually  the  children  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  history  sometimes  feebly  realize 
our  indebtedness  to  it.  Facts  are  God’s  ideas 
cryetalized.  Nations  who  believe  in  a  divine 
history  have  themaelvee  the  faculty  of  making 
history.  India  has  been  without  any  orderly 
and  progressive  development,  such  as  could  be 
d  gnified  by  the  name  of  history.  Her  people 
have  been  moulded  by  speculation  and  have  been 
practically  disabled  from  entering  the  world  of 
realities  and  of  definite  and  progressive  achieve¬ 
ment,  BO  that  I  am  disposed  to  respect  the  criti¬ 
cism  made  upon  the  Hindu  peoples.  They  are 
spoken  of  by  those  who  best  know  them  as  in¬ 
tellectually  one  of  the  most  gifted  peoples  on 
the  globe.  I  cannot  help  the  feeling  that  this  is 
a  very  greit  exaggeration.  The  Hindus  have  no 
science,  and  do  not  even  know  wbat  the  word 
means.  They  have  achieved  no  fame  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  theory  of  government,  and  less  in  the 
institution  of  one.  Their  gift  lies  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  metaphysics,  and  this  subject  they  have 
conceived  not  as  Plato  or  Aristotle  did,  not  as 
Kant  and  his  successors  have  done.  Their 


strength  has  never  been  in  orderly  and  valid 
thinking,  even  when  turned  upon  the  great  cen¬ 
tres  of  being.  But  they  have  a  marvelous  faculty 
and  fertility  of  spiritual  imagination,  and  their 
power  of  refiecting  profound  metaphysical  truth 
through  the  luminous  haze  of  intellectual  vision 
is  indeed  amazing. 

Conversing  in  Madras  with  a  Hindu  professor 
of  philosophy  in  oue  of  the  government  colleges 
of  India,  I  learned  from  him  that  Hindu  philos¬ 
ophy  was  not  included  in  the  prescribed  course 
of  philosophic  study.  There  is  in  India  to  day 
considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  so  called  Vedan- 
tic  philosophy.  It  has  indeed  become  the  spir¬ 
itual  fad  of  the  people,  most  of  whom  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it.  Of  the  six  Darsanas 
or  exhibitors  of  methodized  philosophy,  the 
Vedanta  takes  its  name  from  the  Vedas,  but 
agrees  much  more  with  the  Upaniehads  a  sys¬ 
tem  said  to  have  bad  its  origin  with  the  sage 
Vyasa  and  the  most  distinguished  champion  of 
which  was  the  sage  Sankara,  who  flourished 
during  the  eighth  century  of  our  era.  This 
philosophy  affirms  the  oneness  cf  the  soul  with 
God;  identifies  the  whole  universe  with  Deity, 
which  IB  the  so'e  reality,  so  that  all  outside  of 
Him  is  appearance  only,  but  is  not.  It  teaches 
that  by  a  state  of  moral  absorption  or  moral 
inactivity  the  soul  is  emancipated  from  delu¬ 
sions,  and,  knowing  God,  becomes  God.  “Med 
itation  without  distinction  of  subject  and  obiect 
is  the  highest  form  of  thought.’’ 

The  reader  of  the  Sacied  Books  and  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  student  of  the  better  type  of  Hindu 
believers  to-day  will  realize  that  there  is  an  ideal 
Hinduism,  differing  widely  from  much  that  has 
been  actualized,  that  aspires  toward  the  eternal 
God  like  the  Vedic  poet  who  sang,  “Yearning 
for  him,  the  far  seeing,  my  thoughts  move  on¬ 
wards  as  kine  move  to  their  pastures.’’  VVe  are 
moved  by  the  daily  prayers  of  every  Brahman, 
repeated  by  millions  of  worshippers,  “Let  us 
meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  Divine 
Creator,  may  He  rouse  our  minds.’’  There  is  no 
lack  of  nobility  and  of,  at  least,  external  resem¬ 
blance  to  some  Christian  teachings  in  the  common 
Brahmanical  creed  which  asserts  the  following 
propositions:  “The  eternity  of  the  soul;  the 
eternity  of  the  substance  out  of  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  has  been  evolved ;  the  necessity  of  a  soul 
being  united  to  a  body  before  there  can  be  con¬ 
sciousness,  will  or  action;  the  worthlessness  of 
the  body,  and  a  place  of  reward  or  punishment 
where  the  working  out  of  the  consequences  of 
acts  takes  place,  which,  however,  is  not  final.” 
Hinduism  was  strong  enough  to  expel  Buddhism 
which  had  renounced  the  divinities  and  was 
eeoentially  agnostic  with  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Spirit  It  has  a  conception  of  God  which  is 
very  penetrating  and  deep,  although  it  lacked 
the  simple,  sublime,  personal  monotheism  em¬ 
braced  by  the  sixty  millions  of  Hindu  Moslems, 
and  the  full  orbed  conception  of  God  as  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  disclosure 
of  Christianity.  Let  us  not  fail  to  do  justice 
to  the  brighter  sides  of  this  wondrous  faith,  and 
to  these  slumbering  possibilities  of  spiritual 
power  which  will  be  evoked  from  tbe  Hindu 
spirit  when  he  comes  to  feel  with  Mozoomdar 
that  Christianity  “fulfilled  not  only  the  Hebrew 
prophecy  of  God’s  Kingdom,  but  fulfilled  also 
tbe  promise  of  the  Hindu  books, ”  and  “that 
men  would  be  better  Hindus,  that  is  purer  and 
more  spiritual,  if  they  had  greater  reverence 
and  appreciation  of  the  message  of  the  Son  of 
Man.” 

But  the  beet  that  we  find  in  Hinduism  is 
imperfect,  poor  and  feeble  compared  with  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  When  we  contrast  tbe 
Christian  teaching  of  God,  holy,  pure,  personal, 
loving,  working  ever  for  righteousnese,  manifest 
in  providence  and  grace,  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  the  God  of  Paul  and 
Athanasius,  of  Dante,  of  Luther,  of  Milton,  the 
God  who  was  the  pole  star  of  the  founders  of 
America  and  the  inspiration  of  all  that  is  highest 
in  the  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  with  the 
misty  and  confusing  abstractions  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  and  with  the  degrading  idolatries  of 
Hindu  polytheism.  Christianity  may  well  feel 
that  she  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  tbe  world 
of  India.  And  when  we  contrast  the  Christ  in 
whom  were  tbe  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  God,  the  Christ  of 
Bethlehem.  Capernaum  and  Calvary,  with  the 
immoral  deities  who,  in  Hindu  fancy,  once 
fought  and  frolicked  in  tbe  vales  of  India,  we 
ought  to  feel  that  we  have  a  doctrine  of  tbe  In¬ 
carnation  which  is  tbe  correction  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  all  that  the  Hindu  mind  has  vainly 
dreamed  or  erroneously  imagined.  And  when 
we  contrast  the  holy  men  and  women  of  Chris¬ 
tian  lands  with  the  strange,  often  shocking  and 
always  ascetic  and  distorted  types  of  sanctity, 
tbe  Gurus  and  Mahunts  of  Hindu  monasteries 
and  temples,  we  may  well  feel  that  Asia  ne^e 
tbe  regenerating  life  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 
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DOES  RELIGION  PAY  IN  THIS 
LIFE? 

A  Seruion  Preached  In  the  Madison  Si|uare  Church 
January  30th. 

By  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 


Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him,  —  “Be¬ 
hold  we  have  forsaken  all  and  followed 
thee;  what  shall  we  have  therefore 
Matthew  19 :27. 

We  have  forsaken  everything  and  are  follow¬ 
ing  you ;  now  what  is  there  in  it  for  us  t  A 
natural  question,  even  if  it  does  startle  a  little 
when  worded  as  we  have  just  worded  it.  It  is 
presumable  that  the  other  Eleven  were  glad  to 
have  the  question  put,  and  that  Peter  simply 
asked  what  the  others  would  have  liked  to  ask 
but  did  not  quite  venture  to.  The  husbandman 
puts  his  seed  in  the  ground  because  conddent  that 
more  will  come  up  than  goes  down.  That  is 
agriculture.  And  it  is  business.  When  Peter 
tisbed  with  hook  and  line,  the  bait  he  threw 
away  was  not  so  much  as  the  iish  he  caught. 
His  experience  with  material  interests  put  him 
upon  supposing  that  the  new  life  be  was  now 
entering,  in  becoming  a  follower  of  Christ,  was 
an  investment  that  ought  somehow  to  pay,  and 
to  pay  him. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  impressiveness 
and  moral  charm  about  a  deed  done  without 
regard  to  reimbursement,  that  there  is  not  in  a 
deed  calculated  with  reference  to  dividend  :  but 
unfortunately  we  are  not  as  exalted  in  our  lives 
as  we  are  in  our  admirations.  If  Christ  had 
died  hoping  for  something  again,  history  would 
hardly  have  celebrated  HiscruciSxion,  nor  would 
the  sacrifice  have  contained  an  element  that 
deserved  to  be  called  redemptive.  Still  human 
nature  is  rather  a  frail  affair  and  requires  a 
deal  of  encouragement.  If  we  were  perfect,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  thing  is  right  would  be  all  the 
motive  that  would  occur  to  ua  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  our  doing  it.  But  if  we  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  so  constituted  as  to  be  unable  to  mount  with 
wings,  we  must  do  the  next  best  thing  and  climb 
up  on  a  trestle.  We  are  not  ideal  people  and 
therefore  ideal  motives  are  not  always  quite 
available. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  see  that  some  of 
even  the  noblest  characters  of  Bible  history  were 
helped  and  encouraged  by  considerations  of  com¬ 
pensation  that  would  reimburse  for  present 
losses.  Great  Moses,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
more  comfort  than  most  in  doing  what  was 
right,  however  expensive  that  might  be  to  hie 
pleasure  and  prospects,  nevertheless — so  we  are 
told — was  encouraged  to  endure  out  of  “respect 
to  the  recompense  of  reward.”  Even  Paul 
strengthened  his  old  heart,  when  it  was  a  little 
tired,  by  feeding  on  the  prospect  of  the  “crown” 
that  was  to  be  awarded  him  when  his  course  was 
exactly  finished.  Perhaps  neither  Moses  nor 
Paul  finally  lived  the  glorious  lives  of  weari 
some  warfare  they  did  because  of  any  reimburse 
ment  that  was  to  be  made  to  them  farther  on, 
but  clearly  it  helped  to  keep  them  ia  good  spir 
its  to  know  that  Christian  living  meant  income 
as  well  as  outgo,  and  that  the  kernels  put  under 
ground  were  issuing  in  still  more  kernels  above 
ground. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  thing 
that  have  to  be  given  upas  a  condition  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  not  as  much 
said  about  the  way  a  man  is  reimbursed  for  bis 
expenditure.  We  are  ready  to  exchange  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  kingdom  of  this  world  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  the  latter  kings 
dom  will  do  more  for  us  and  be  a  greater  joy  to 
us  than  the  other,  and  if  it  will  commence  to  be 
a  greater  joy  without  our  being  obliged  to  wait 
too  long  for  it.  The  world  ia  going  to  estimate 
this  commodity  in  the  same  way  precisely  that 
it  estimates  any  other  commodity  offered  to 
public  tenure,  on  the  basis,  namely,  of  the  tangi¬ 


ble  product  it  yields  and  the  congenial  outcome 
which  issues  from  it.  j 

People  who  are  outside  of  the  kingdom  come 
into  the  sanctuary  and  hear  the  truth  presented 
and  their  intelligences  respond  to  it :  they  hear 
duty  presented  and  their  consciences  respond 
to  it ;  and  then  go  away  making  a  quiet  and 
thoughtful  inventory  of  the  things  they  will 
have  to  give  up  in  becoming  Christians!  Of 
course  they  have  had  no  experience  of  the  profit 
there  is  in  being  a  Christian ;  seed  does  not 
come  up  till  it  is  planted :  so  that  all  they  know 
for  a  certainty  is  what  they  are  going  to  lose  by 
the  process;  and  they  will  lose  considerable; 
but  all  they  want  just  then  to  be  sure  of.  is  not 
simply  how  much  they  are  going  to  lose,  but 
whether  the  loss  is  going  to  be  greater  or  lees 
than  the  profit.  Nobody  cares  how  much  he 
loses,  if  he  loses  it  in  a  way  to  bring  back  more 
than  he  expends.  And  it  is  at  the  moment 
when  certain  loss  is  being  balanced  over  against 
possible  gain,  that  be  needs  nothing  so  much  as 
to  know  that  others,  who  have  taken  the  step 
and  made  the  investment,  have  thrived  and 
grown  rich  upon  it.  We  are  not  saying  this  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  A  man  runs  a  risk  in 
becoming  a  Christian :  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
nothing  in  his  own  experience  yet  that  makes  it 
perfectly  certain  to  him  that  be  will  not  regret 
having  become  such  after  the  step  has  been 
taken.  It  is  at  that  critical  moment  that 
he  needs  most  of  all,  not  more  preaching,  not 
more  thinking,  not  more  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
even,  but  more  re  enforcement  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  those  who  have  made  the  venture,  run 
the  risk  of  the  investment,  and  found  that 
celestial  stocks  yield  larger  and  steadier  divi¬ 
dends  than  worldly  and  fieshly  ones,  and  that  it 
pays,  pays  handsomely  and  pays  now,  to  be  a 
citizen  in  God’s  kingdom. 

In  going  on  to  speak  of  what  a  man  gains  by 
being  a  Christian,  we  must,  however,  be  under¬ 
stood  as  using  the  word  “Christian”  in  a  sense 
that  is  quite  close  and  careful.  The  word  is  used 
with  such  a  variety  of  meanings  as  to  leave  it 
quite  indefinite  as  to  what  in  particular  is  in¬ 
tended  by  it,  or  whether  anything  in  particular 
is  intended  by  it.  For  instance :  a  man  may  be 
said  to  be  Christian  in  his  beliefs  without  any¬ 
thing  very  decisive  being  thereby  predicated  of 
his  own  personal  spirit  and  quality.  I  ask  a 
man  if  he  is  a  Christian,  and  he  says  he  thinks 
he  is,  for  he  accepts  the  Apostles’  Creed  or  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith— as  it  may  be.  His  answer  does 
not  satisfy  me,  for  while  it  tells  me  what  he 
thinks,  it  tells  me  almost  nothing  about  him. 
A  man  can  think  one  thing  and  be  another: 
we  all  do  that.  Nor  does  it  come  very  much 
closer  to  the  point  for  him  to  express  the  belief 
that  he  is  a  Christian,  grounding  such  belief 
on  the  general  fair  quality  of  his  behavior. 
Telling  me  how  he  acts  does  not  tell  me  much 
about  him.  A  man  can  do  one  thing  and  be 
another.  We  all  are  that.  The  Pharisee  was 
that:  “God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers: 
I  fast  twice  in  the  week;  I  give  tithes  of  all 
that  I  possess.”  Which  was  rather  flattering 
considered  as  an  inventory  of  behavior,  and 
yet  did  not  at  all  cover  the  ground  that  it  was 
our  Lord’s  first  idea  to  have  covered. 

In  the  make-up  of  each  man’s  nature  there  is  a 
stratum  deeper  than  where  he  does  his  acting,  bis 
thinking  or  even  his  believing,  and  it  is  that 
underlying  ground  that  comes  in  question  in 
any  attempt  to  deal  seriously  with  matters  just 
now  in  hand.  It  is  that  underlying  ground 
that  Christ  always  put  His  finger  upon  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Hie  disciples.  He  stood  for  nothing 
less  with  them  than  the  adoption  into  their 
hearts  of  so  much  of  him  as  they  understood, 
to  be  the  supreme  motive  of  their  life,  so  that 
not  their  acts  only,  nor  their  thoughts  and  opin¬ 
ions  merely,  but  themselves,  in  the  innermost 


fibre  of  their  tendencies  and  affections,  became 
Christ  dominated.  In  connecting  themaelve 
with  Him  they  disconnected  themselves  from 
other  things  so  far  as  other  things  being  allowed 
to  dictate  to  them  was  concerned.  They  dis¬ 
tinctly  appreciated  the  kingdom  of  this  world, 
and,  before  they  were  through,  at  least,  just  as 
distinctly  appreciated  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  themselves 
stand  under  the  latter  kingdom  with  an  unqual¬ 
ified  committment  of  themselves  to  its  behests  and 
to  the  will  of  Him  who  is  its  supreme  head.  So 
that  there  was  to  them  no  overlapping  of  king¬ 
doms,  no  division  of  loyalty,  no  taint  of  com¬ 
promise,  but  a  devotement  that  was  simple, 
unique  and  comprehensive.  This  particular 
feature  of  the  matter  we  have  traversed  before 
and  recently,  and  have  no  purpose  of  reviewing 
it  to  day ;  only  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
compensations  that  a  Christian  is  going  to  receive 
in  return  for  being  a  Christian,  we  wanted  it 
understood  in  what  sense  exactly  the  term  Chris¬ 
tian  is  being  used  by  us.  We  mean  by  it  the 
sort  of  man  that  Paul  was  when,  declining  the 
dictation  of  this  world,  he  said,  “For  me  to 
live  is  Christ”  :  the  sort  of  men  that  the  disci¬ 
ples  were  when  they  could  say,  through  Peter, 
“We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  Thee.”  It 
means  so  complete  a  surrender  to  God  and  His 
will  that  nothing  is  left  unsurrendered.  Now 
we  are  on  sure  ground  and  can  go  on  and  speak 
confidently  of  the  compensations. 

The  first  compensation  ( the  only  one  that  time 
will  admit  of  to-day, )  that  comes  to  a  man  if 
he  is  a  Christian  of  the  type  just  named,  is, 
that  it  silences  the  quarrel  inside  his  own  heart. 
A  man  does  not  need  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
himself,  or  about  other  people,  to  be  aware  that 
outward  circumstances  go  but  a  very  small  way 
in  deciding  the  question  of  the  inward  quietness 
and  comfort  of  his  own  mind.  There  ia  to  me 
nothing  more  impressive  or  suggestive  than  the 
unruffled  and  irrepressible  serenity  of  certain 
men  and  women  whom  I  have  personally  known, 
whose  physical  condition  and  natural  surround¬ 
ings  were  so  empty  of  luxury  and  so  barren 
indeed  of  the  “necessities,  ”  as  to  make  any¬ 
thing  like  content  seem  almost  ridiculous.  It 
takes  a  man  a  great  while  to  get  over  imagining 
that  joy  is  a  flower  that  ia  to  be  plucked  from  a 
stalk  of  exterior  conditions.  Probably  ninety- 
nine  one  hundredths  of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  secure  happiness  are  made  along  the 
line  of  effecting  a  pleasant  adjustment  between 
ourselves  and  our  surroundings.  I  am  not  argu¬ 
ing  that  a  man  ought  to  make  his  surroundings 
uncomfortable.  Rut  it  is  the  quiet  joy  that  is 
in  a  man’s  heart,  that  does  a  great  deal  more  to 
beautify  bis  circumstances,  than  the  beauty 
that  is  in  bis  circumstances  can  do  to  create  a 
quiet  joy  in  his  heart.  It  means  a  great  deal 
more  for  a  man  to  be  at  peace  with  himself, 
than  it  does  for  him  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
surroundings.  A  discord  that  a  man  carries  in 
bis  own  soul  will  convert  into  inbarmony  the 
sweetest  music  that  could  be  rendered  by  any 
earthly  orchestra  or  even  by  the  choirs  of  heaven. 

As  soon  as  one  commences  earnestly  to  think 
about  this,  it  begins  to  seem  very  strange  that 
men  make  such  prodigious  efforts  to  build  up 
an  outside  heaven  and  devote  so  little  attention 
to  the  heaven  that  ia  interior,  especially  when 
our  Great  Teacher  has  told  us  so  distinctly  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us,  and  espe¬ 
cially,  too,  when  we  have  known  personal  in¬ 
stances  that  illustrate  the  fact  with  such  beaute¬ 
ous  persuasiveness. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Jekyll,  given  to 
the  world  a  few  years  ago,  produced  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  did  because  it  told  people,  in  a  manner 
so  masterly,  something  which  they  had  already 
known  or  at  least  felt.  Nothing  is  so  interesting 
to  us  as  that  which  we  already  know  I  The 
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eral  each  mao  ie  conecious  of  beiog  divided  into 
two  meo,  and  showed  the  alternating  experience 
of  the  two  in  us,  and  the  cross  purposes  at  which 
those  two  work,  and  the  interior  jumble  in 
which  they  succeed  in  keeping  things  because  of 
the  differing  ends  they  pursue,  and  the  diver¬ 
gent  loyalties  they  are  yielded  to.  The  art  of 
serenity  ie  the  art  of  getting  rid  either  of  Jekyll 
or  of  Hyde.  Viewed  from  one  standpoint,  it 
makes  very  little  difference  which.  Whichever 
of  two  discordant  notes  is  silenced,  it  means  an 
end  of  the  discord.  1  can  envy  the  serenity  of  a 
brute  that  is  nothing  but  a  brute  and  that  is 
surrendered  to  only  one  set  of  impulses.  Those 
impulses  may  be  brutal,  fleshly,  material,  but 
there  is  no  other  note  sounding  in  him  that  jars 
on  that  tone  and  maktss  a  discord  with  it  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  personal  Satan,  as 
there  seems  good  ground  for  supposing  there  is. 
then  he  is  a  being  that  in  so  unmodifledly  and 
untaintedly  bad  that  there  is  nothing  in  him 
that  is  not  bad.  There  is  nothing  left  in  him 
that  makes  it  uncomfortable  for  him  to  be  bad ! 
He  can  enjoy  bis  depravity  as  a  brute  can 
enjoy  his  brutality.  He  is  at  peace  with  him¬ 
self,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  all  serenity. 

It  was  in  this  line  precisely,  although  with 
reference  to  the  world  at  large,  that  Christ  was 
speaking  when  He  said,  “I  am  not  oqme  to 
bring  peace  but  a  sword.  ’  ’  The  first  effect  of 
His  coming  was,  as  He  foretold,  to  set  men  at 
variance  with  each  other.  Alongside  of  the  note 
of  selfishness  and  lust  that  was  ringing  through 
the  world.  He  sounded  a  tone  that  was  distinctly 
at  another  key.  And  the  clearer  and  sharper 
that  note  was  sounded,  the  harsher  and  the 
more  disquieting  the  discord.  The  tumultuoue- 
nees  of  the  world  is  due  not  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  wicked,  but  that  wickedness  and  righteous¬ 
ness  are  struggling  in  it  alongside  of  each  other, 
and  that  the  dynasty  of  the  children  of  Ood,  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  children  of  Satan,  are  both 
striving  for  the  supremacy  and  the  monop¬ 
oly:  and  there  will  be  no  peace  till  one  or  the 
other  of  the  competitors  ie  completely  and 
definitely  defeated.  Now  that  is  thd  same  duel, 
only  on  a  broad  historic  scale,  that  is  being 
maintained  in  the  hearts.of  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women.  Tbey.are  not  restless 
and  unhappy  because  they  are  so  bad,  nor  rest¬ 
less  and  unhappy  because  they  are  so  good. 
Their  disquiet  is  due  to^the  fact  that  they  are 
just  enough  of  both  to  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  i 
unstable  equilibrium — bad  enough  so  that  their 
goodness  gives  them  no  comfort,  and  good 
enough  so  that  their  badness  gives  them  no  com¬ 
fort.  That  is  why  direct  preaching  makes  men 
unesay — it  makes  more  sharp  the  controversy 
between  their  two  inner  tendencies  by  making 
more  distinct  one  of  the  two  tones  whose  dis¬ 
cord  is  the  real  occasion  of  the  controversy. 

The  more  wicked  a  man  is,  the  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  the  first  beginnings  of  Christianity  in 
him  will  be  certain  to  make  him,  for  the  re¬ 
morse  which  be  experiences  at  the  crisis,  is 
simply  another  name  for  the  pain  that  is  caused 
him  by  the  discord  there  is  between  what  be  is 
in  his  life  and  what  he  is  in  his  aroused  moral 
perception.  What  he  is,  and  what  he  ought  to 
be  and  might  be,  lie  so  near  together  in  his 
feeling,  and  yet  are  so  distinct  from  one  another 
and  so  contradictory  to  one  another,  that  he  be¬ 
comes  consciously  torn  in  two  in  bis  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  both.  He  may  not  think  it  ail  out  in  so 
many  words,  but  it  is  the  fact  in  his  case  and 
is  easily  enough  recognised  by  those  of  us  who 
have  experienced  it. 

In  ail  such  cases  the  bitterness  of  self-condem¬ 
nation  does  not  proceed  from  the  fact  that  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  has  supreme  and  exclusive 
sway  over  us.  If  it  did  we  should  be  be¬ 
yond  remorse;  it  takes  more  than  one  tone  to 
make  a  discord:  it  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  has  never  quite  let  go  of 
us  either,  and  that  we  have  never  allowed  it 


quite  to  let  go.  Now  when  this  crisis  of  remorse 
is  reached  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 
The  cheapest  and  least  exhaustine  way  is  to 
withdraw  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  a  certain 
amount  of  the  territory  of  one’s  affections,  in 
terests  and  loyalty,  and  to  sign  over  that  much 
territory  to  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  divide  the  area  with  a  bisecting  line  that  is 
so  impartial  that  neither  can  Satan  be  jealous 
of  Christ,  nor  Christ  be  jealous  of  Satan. 

Here  are  two  kingdoms  within  the  confined  area 
of  one  man’s  little  soul— two  kingdoms  that  in 
their  innermost  genius  have  nothing  in  common, 
are  in  deadly  hostility,  and  neither  of  the  two 
anxious  for  anything  so  much  as  to  compass  the 
reduction  and  conquest  of  the  other.  This  ie  in 
one  sense  the  cheapest  way  in  which  the  thing 
can  be  arranged,  but  there  are  very  few  cheap 
things  that  are  worth  anything.  And  so  far 
from  that  sort  of  adjustment  being  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  interior  harmony  of  a  man’s 
life,  it  in  the  most  ingonious  contrivance  possi¬ 
ble  for  generating  discomfort  and  for  converting 
inward  experience  into  solid  and  chronic  dis¬ 
cord  ;  for  it  takes  pains  to  emphasize  each  of 
the  two  tones  that  the  discord  is  made  out  of, 
and  puts  so  nearly  an  equal  emphasis  upon  the 
two  that  neither  stands  any  chance  of  being 
drowned  out  by  the  other.  Genius,  no  matter 
how  long  it  had  been  to  school,  or  how  many 
times  it  might  have  rehearsed,  could  not  have 
invented  a  scheme  more  easily  prolific  in  sus¬ 
pense  and  personal  disquietude. 

And  that,  let  me  say  in  all  confidence,  is  the 
secret  of  k  very  large  percentage  of  the  unrest  of 
men  and  women  who  call  themselves  Christians. 
They  imagine  that  they  are  at  peace  with  God 
and  they  are  not  even  at  peace  with  themselves. 
They  come  into  the  church ;  they  go  into  their 
closet;  and  in  their  conference  with  the  truth, 
and  in  their  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  feel  the  deep  stirring  of  all  those  impulses 
that  connect  with  the  higher  experiences  of  life. 
These  make  them  take  a  more  firm  hold  upon 
the  finer  relations  of  man  with  man  and  upon 
the  great  realities  that  range  themselves  beyond 
the  frontier  of  what  is  only  selfish.  Then  with 
this  divine  note  sounding  within  them  they  go 
out  of  the  church,  or  retire  from  their  closet, 
and  let  themselves  down  to  the  key  of  a  note 
that  is  sounded  in  them  by  instincts  and  ambi¬ 
tions  that  ars  tainted.  And  the  inconvenient 
circumstance  in  the  case  is  that  while  we  are 
singing  so  much  of  the  music  of  our  lives  as  is 
composed  in  the  lower  key,  the  other  higher  note 
keeps  going  right  on.  A  man  or  woman  meets 
our  Lord  at  His  Table  and  there  grows  in  the 
heart  an  experience  of  the  blessedness  of  that 
Lord  as  shown  in  His  gentle  holiness,  in  the 
sweetness  of  His  judgments  and  in  the  tender 
readiness  with  which  He  gave  Himself  away  for 
the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  Then  such 
an  one  goes  back  perhaps  into  the  world  again 
and  slips  down  into  doing  as  the  world  does ; 
lets  himself  be  drawn  at  the  chariot-wheel  of 
the  world’s  usages  and  motives;  becomes  self- 
agg;randizing,  indifferent  to  distress,  animal, 
perhaps  brutal.  And  yet  all  of  that  does  not 
erase  the  Communion-table  or  extinguish  the 
Cross!  Both  notes  keep  sounding.  All  of  that 
is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  und  often  becomes 
so  inconvenient  that  after  a  while  one  will  study 
to  avoid  those  occasions  where  the  higher  cord 
will  be  liable  to  be  set  vibrating ;  will  draw 
away  from  the  Sacrament;  absent  himself  from 
the  place  of  prayer  and  still  the  discord  by  still¬ 
ing  the  upper  string.  All  of  this  permanent 
unrest  and  chronic  wretchedness  of  people  who 
pass  as  Christians  is  perfectly  apparent  to  the 
world,  and  tells  against  Christianity  terribly 
in  the  world’s  esteem.  As  a  means  of  making 
Christianity  winsome  to  popular  regard,  one 
Christian  who  has  exterminated  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  from  his  heart;  who  has  had 
power  and  grace  to  tear  out  the  under  string ; 


left  chance  for  a  melody  in  his  soul  that  ia 
untainted  by  flatted  wires;  knows  only  one 
Lord ;  has  no  poor  averages  to  strike  between 
the  empire  of  God  and  the  empire  of  Satan ;  has 
no  orbit  to  describe  that  carries  him  once  in 
so  often  through  the  opposite  poles  of  spiritual 
exaltation  and  fleshly  degradation ;  but  is  all 
over  at  peace  with  God  and  therefore  all  through 
at  peace  with  himself — one  such  Christian,  I 
say,  counts  more  as  an  argument  in  the  esteem 
of  an  observant  and  appreciative  public  than  a 
thousand  professors  whose  Christianity  consists 
principally  in  realizing  how  uncomfortable  it  is 
to  try  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  sufficiently 
saintly  to  preserve  spiritual  appearances  and  en¬ 
courage  future  expectations  and  sufficiently  un- 
saintly  to  keep  in  with  a  carnal  nature  that  is 
selfish  and  animal  and  whose  only  concern  is 
with  the  things  that  perish  with  the  using. 

*  That  then  is  one  reimbursement  that  a  man 
gains  for  what  he  gives  up  in  becoming  a  Chris¬ 
tian-becoming  a  Christian  I  mean  in  the  hearty 
way  in  which  the  disciples  did  when  they  could 
say,  “We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  Thee.’’ 
He  leaves  some  things  behind  him  that  he  would 
like  to  take,  but  there  is  a  deep  and  a  steady 
joy  in  doing  the  sincere  will  of  God  that  no 
mixing  of  God’s  will  with  the  will  of  this  world 
knows  anything  about  I  not  only  testify  that 
which  I  have  seen,  but  I  speak  that  which  I  do- 
know.  I  know  very  well  what  it  is  to  try  to  sat 
isfy  God  and  the  natural  heart  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  also  what  it  is  to  have,  for  a 
season  at  least,  every  thought  brought  into  cap¬ 
tivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  I  know 
that  whatever  the  latter  feeling  may  cost  it 
yields  a  great  deal  more  than  it  costs  and  that  a 
great  many  more  kernels  came  away  in  the  har¬ 
vest  than  went  under  ground  in  the  planting. 

AN  IMPOBTANT  MEBTINO. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  East 
Side  Workers  will  be  held  at  339  East  Fourth 
street,  between  Avenues  C  and  D,  on  Thursday, 
February  24tb,  1896,  at  4  P.M. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  business,  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  the  pleasure  of  an  address  from 
the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw,  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Workers,  whose  recent  canvass  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Assembly  District  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  Forward  Movements  in  Philanthropy.  His 
topic  will  be  “Investigation  as  an  Ally  of  Co¬ 
operation.  ’’ 

As  an  important  change  in  the  character  of 
the  Federation’s  work  will  be  recommended  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  it  is  earnestly  desired 
that  every  member  of  the  Federation  shall  be 
present.  Others  interested  in  the  object  of  the 
Federation  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present 
To  reach  the  meeting,  one  may  take  the  green 
car,  from  Madison  Square  to  Avenue  D  and 
Second  street;  Avenue  D  car,  from  the  City 
Hall  to  Fourth  street;  Broadway  and  Lexington 
avenue  cars,  transferring  at  Prince  street; 
Twenty-third  street  car,  transferring  to  the 
Avenue  C  car. 


What  a  striking  line  is  that  of  Emerson’s 
upon  Shakespeare: 

Tbe  men  who  lived  with  him  became 
Poets,  for  the  air  was  fame." 

Could  the  power  of  example  and  influence  be 
better  stated  f  And  a  Scriptural  illustration  of 
the  same  truth  ie  given  iq.  the  statement  that 
the  Jewish  rulers  took  knowledge  of  the  Apos 
ties,  “that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.’’  This 
was  the  secret  of  tbeir  courage  and  power — 
companionship  with  Christ.  How  truly  “he 
who  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.’’ 
To  live  with  another,  to  be  his  associate  and 
friend,  ia  to  subject  ourselves  to  tbe  most  per 
vading  and  powerful  force  known  to  men— the 
power  of  personal  influence.  How  careful  should 
we  be  in  choosing  our  companions,  and  bow 
^reat  is  our  responsibility  to  those  who  may  be 
influenced  by  us. 


February  24,  1898. 
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AN  EMBARRASSED  CONDITION. 

*y  Rev.  C.  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D. 

“Do  Presbyterian  minieters  and  elders  believe 
the  doctrines  to  which  they  have  solemnly  sub¬ 
scribed?”  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Decem¬ 
ber  22d)  makes  this  inquiry  and  quotes  Rev.  B. 
Fay  Mills  as  saying  that  “be  was  assured  by 
many  leaders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  that 
they  held  views  identical  with  the  rationalistic 
utterances  to  which  he  had  given  expression, 
and  that  they  propose  to  stay  in  the  church  and 
leaven  it  with  their  views.”  A  correspondent 
of  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  complains  of  The 
Outlook’s  criticism  of  an  address  by  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  8.  P.  Bryan,  wherein  Dr.  Bryan  resents  the 
charge  that  Presbyterians  are  not  loyal  to  the 
Presbyterian  Standards.  The  correspondent  says, 
“This  is  an  unwarranted  reflection  upon  the 
thoueands  oi  Presbyterian  minieters  and  oflBce- 
bearers  who  have  sincerely  received  and  adopted 
the  Westminster  Standards  as  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teetamente;”  “There  is  in  it  a 
degree  of  ecclesiaetical  dieboneety  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  appalling  to  contemplate.”  The  Herald 
and  Presbyter  eays  of  this  charge  that  it  is 
“an  imputation  of  intellectual  dishonesty,  not 
against  men  who  could  reply,  but  against  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  every  man  of  which 
comes  in  for  hie  share  of  the  suspicion  thus 
thrown  out.” 

Without  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  or  letter  of  Mr.  Mills’s  imputation,  and 
altogether  in  sympathy  with  The  Herald  and 
Presbyter  in  its  defence  of  the  substance  of 
Presbyterian  Doctrine,  I  yet  raise  a  question  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent,  the  metes  and  bounds, 
of  Presbyterian  loyalty.  How  wide  and  broad 
may  be  the  interpretation  and  construction  of 
the  Presbyterian  Standards,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  them  ?  Some  Pres¬ 
byterians  are  pressing  an  acceptance  of  the  letter 
of  the  Standards  in  seeming  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  lees  than  ten  years  ago  two-thirds  of 
the  presbyteries  of  the  Church  expressed  their 
dieeatisfaction  with  the  Standards  so  far  forth 
as  to  ask  for  their  revision.  It  is  true  that 
when  this  request  was  accepted,  and  revision 
was  attempted,  two  events  came  in  to  forbid 
the  success  of  the  undertaking ;  first,  failure  to 
agree  in  the  details  of  revision,  then  the  Briggs 
matter. 

Are  we  to  infer  in  this  failure  to  revise,  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  who  ex¬ 
pressed  their  discontent  with  the  Standards  in 
their  present  form  and  asked  for  revision,  are 
now  satisfied  with  them  ?  After  the  failure  to 
revise,  did  the  one-third,  content  with  the 
Standards,  say  to  the  two-thirds,  “Now  go  home 
and  be  content;”  and  remember  that  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Standards, 
any  reetivenees  under  them,  will  be  construed 
as  involving,  in  your  claim  to  be  Presbyterians, 
^‘intellectual  dieboneety?”  We  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  any  such  mandate  imposed  or 
threat  uttered.  In  their  silence,  we  have  under¬ 
stood  the  oppoeers  of  revision  to  be  sympatheti¬ 
cally  magnanimous  towards  their. brethren  who 
wanted  revision  and  did  not  get  it;  that  a 
majority  of  them  sincerely  regret  that  a  wise 
revision  was  not  secured.  They  have  reasoned 
that,  had  it  been,  the  Church  would  have  gone 
on  her  way  more  harmoniously  in  her  statement 
of  doctrine ;  and  thus  perhaps  avoided  by  and  by 
what  Professor  Shedd  accounted  a  greater  evil 
than  revision,  namely  a  New  Creed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  what  extent  has  the  Presbyterian 
Church  enlarged  the  place  of  her  tent  and 
stretched  forth  the  curtains  of  her  habitations  ? 
and,  by  lengthening  her  cords,  to  what  extent 
has  she  loosened  or  strengthened  her  stakes  ? 
Do  these  “curtains”  generously  embrace  the 
two-thirds,  wanting  revision  and  not  obtaining 
it  ?  When  Presbyterian  ministers  and  Elders 
are  asked  if  they  believe  the  doctrines  to  which 


they  have  solemnly  subscribed,  and  they  belong 
to  the  revisionists  and  still  express  their  dis¬ 
content  with  phases  of  doctrine  now  enjoined  by 
the  Standards,  are  they  to  be  stigmatized  as 
“intellectually  and  ecclesiastically  dishonest  ?” 

Is  it  “an  unwarrantable  reflection  upon  the 
thousands  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  office¬ 
bearers  who  have  sincerely  received  and  adopted 
the  Westminster  Standards  as  containing  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures,” 
to  say  that  they  do  it  with  all  those  mental 
reservations  which  two-thirds  of  the  Presbyteries 
expressed  as  entertained  when  they  went  up  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  called  for  a  revision  ? 
Is  the  Presbyterian  Church  broad  enough  in  its 
magnanimity  to  extend  to  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  of  its  membership  a  warm  sympathy  ?  and, 
while  thus  tolerating  the  ultra  conservative, 
does  it  throw  the  mantle  of  its  charity  over, 
and  bind  into  the  same  bundle  with  itself  the 
ultra  progressive  ?  Is  there  just  as  much  room 
in  the  church  for  the  one  wing  as  the  other  ? 
Has  advance  in  Biblical  study  and  mental  sci¬ 
ence  put  any  flexibility  into  the  Presbyterian 
Standards  ?  or,  standing  fixed  like  a  wall  around 
an  oriental  city,  may  they  who  live  outside  of 
these  Standards,  in  charity  be  construed  as  liv¬ 
ing  within  them,  as  a  city  overflowing  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  unit  in  disregard  of  the  old  wall  ? 

In  the  Church  there  is  a  conservative  party 
which  seems  to  be  ill  at  ease  because  certain 
brethren  are  pushing  in  a  wrong  direction.  We 
do  not  understand  that  these  conservatives  are 
disposed  to  leave  the  Church  on  this  account; 
loyalty  requires  them  “to  stay  in  it  and  leaven 
it  with  their  views.”  So  there  is  in  the  Church 
t  progressive  or  more  liberal  (not  latitudinarian) 
party  who  feel  embarrassed  by  the  laggard  re¬ 
sponse  of  many  of  their  brethren  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  they  talk  of  a 
dead  weight  as  holding  them  back ;  we  do  not 
understand  that  these  progressives  are  disposed 
to  leave  the  Church  on  this  account ;  loyalty 
requires  them  “to  stay  in  it  and  leaven  it  with 
their  views.”  And  on  the  whole,  is  not  this 
the  beet  course  to  adopt  ?  is  not  this  the  only 
method  by  which  we  may  get  on  together  ? 
Has  not  one  party  just  as  much  right  to  the 
canine  mandate  as  the  other  ?  Homogeneity 
of  spirit  is  compatible  with  a  wide  diversity  of 
intellectual  view  of  truth  and  formal  creed  state¬ 
ment;  and  that  spiritual  homogeneity  is  the 
organifle  and  vital  unity  of  the  Church. 

It  is  getting  to  be  time  in  the  Presbyterian 
brotherhood  to  dismiss  the  compulsory  method. 
In  politics  we  have  “the  party  lash”:  this 
carnal  instrument  ought  not  to  be  effective  even 
there ;  but  when  its  kind  is  put  to  service  within 
the  same  Christian  communion,  and  brethren 
are  scarred  with  its  gashes  in  order  to  be  kept 
within  the  ecclesiastical  traces,  those  scars  can 
hardly  be  worn  as  the  radiant  symbols  of  its 
glory.  There  is  a  more  excellent  way  than  for 
brethren  to  assail  one  another  when  they  are 
agreed  on  the  essentials  of  Biblical  doctrine. 
In  some  quarters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
excellent  Christian  ministers  and  office-bearers 
have  been  black-balled,  and  had  attached  to 
them  the  suspicion  of  unsoundnese,  been  in¬ 
vested  with  the  odium  tbeologicum  like  the 
shirt  of  Nessus,  because  they  held  to  views 
and  expressed  opinions  at  variance  with  views 
and  opinions  held  by  some  of  their  brethren. 
For  young  men  in  our  Theological  Seminaries 
to  appear  before  certain  Presbyteries  for  licen¬ 
sure,  is  to  incur  the  peril  of  receiving  a  reluctant 
approval,  amounting  often  to  a  suspicion  of  un¬ 
soundness,  in  case  they  do  not  deliver  them¬ 
selves  in  accord  with  the  Shibboleth  theology 
that  dominates  them.  In  dealing  with  young 
men  after  this  inquisitorial  style,  a  wrong  is 
done  them  which  is  more  than  intellectual;  it 
is  spiritually  stultifying ;  instruments  of  torture 
are  applied  to  their  youthful  and  generous  souls 
that  tempt  them  to  “a  degree  of  ecclesiastical 


dishonesty  which  is  absolutely  appalling  to 
contemplate  I” 

What  is  the  embarrassment  ?  It  is  this:  be 
fore  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  and  its  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Dr.  Bryan,  subject  Presbyterians- 
to  the  test  of  denominational  loyalty,  let  them 
tell  us  as  to  the  metes  and  bounds  of  Presby¬ 
terian  doctrine  as  it  is  now  beld  and  taught  in 
the  Presbyterian  pulpit.  Do  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  believe  in  tbe  doctrines  to 
which  they  have  solemnly  subscribed  ?  Yes, 
when  these  doctrines  are  defined  with  the  lati¬ 
tude  and  modifications  sought  for  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Presbyteries  when  they  asked  for  re¬ 
vision.  Presbyterians  are  not  curd  in  a  cheese 
press;  and  no  compression  of  denominational 
inquiry  can  squeeze  them  within  the  limits  of 
the  Standards  except  as  they  are  found  flexible- 
enough  to  accord  with  the  results  of  the  beet 
modern  Biblical  scholarship. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  The  Herald  and  Pres¬ 
byter  did  not,  in  its  criticism,  have  in  its  eye, 
the  revisionists  who  claim  the  right  to  be  yet 
unsatisfied  with  the  Standards,  but  certain  other 
sections  of  tbe  Church  nearer  the  vortex.  Be  it 
so;  then  let  this  excellent  paper  discriminate, 
and  not  drive  into  the  same  enclosure  those 
who  are  loyally  restive,  and  those  whom  it  ac¬ 
counts  disloyally  so.  Therefore  when  it  and' 
they  who  are  represented  by  it,  discuss  tbe  ques¬ 
tion,  Do  Presbyterian  ministers  and  Elders 
believe  tbe  doctrines  to  which  they  have  sol¬ 
emnly  subscribed  ?  let  them  withhold  an  un¬ 
qualified  and  categorical  affirmative.  That  vast 
body  in  the  Church  who  may  be  classed  as  re¬ 
visionists,  and  who  claim  to  be  Calvinistically 
loyal  to  it,  would  hesitate  in  the  presence  of 
this  question.  To  give  an  unqualified  answer  in 
the  affirmative  would  exhibit  “a  degree  of 
ecclesiastical  dishonesty  which  is  absolutely 
appalling  to  contemplate.” 

This  suggests  that  the  best  way,  if  not  the 
only  way,  to  secure  doctrinal  harmony  in  the 
Church  in  to  form  a  New  Creed.  This  will  in¬ 
volve  a  great  deal  of  discussion ;  let  the  dis¬ 
cussion  come;  if  conducted  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  it  will  be  healthful  and  edifying.  The 
Church  needs  a  doctrinal  foundation  solid  enough 
and  broad  enough  for  all  its  members  to  stand 
on  without  disintegrating  qualifications.  To 
attempt  to  drive  the  Church  back,  now  that  it 
has  broken  out,  within  the  limits  of  a  theologi¬ 
cal  phraseology  two  and  a  half  centuries  old,  and 
to  confine  it  there,  in  to  lighten  the  bonds  of 
union  when  once  they  are  loosened.  Such 
confinement  would  necessitate  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  in  this  world  only  two  things  that 
are  absolutely  stationary— death  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

Hudson,  Ohio. 

WINNING  A  80UI.. 

It  is  a  wise  thing  to  win  a  soul,  because  of 
tbe  rapidity  with  which  soul-saving  accumu¬ 
lates.  Sow  a  seed  in  the  ground,  and  it  will 
bear  thirty;  each  of  those  will  bear  thirty;  and 
each  of  thoee,  thirty;  so  that  in  three  genera¬ 
tions  you  can  almost  count  a  million.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  tbe  result  of  the  winning 
of  one  soul.  Tbe  immediate  outcome  may  b» 
but  a  struggling  blade  or  ear,  but  ultimately 
from  the  full  corn  in  tbe  ear,  when  sown  again 
in  other  souls,  will  come  harvests  that  shall 
shake  like  Lebanon. 

There  was  a  year  in  the  little  church  at  Blan- 
tyre  when  but  one  convert  was  welcomed  to  the 
Lord’s  table,  but  that  lad  was  David  Living¬ 
stone,  and  as  be  was  sown  in  the  soil  of  his 
much  loved  Africa,  be  has  become  the  seed  germ 
of  that  mighty  ingathering  of  souls  which  is 
being  garnered  into  the  heavenly  atore-bouse. 

A  young  Sunday-school  teacher,  a  poor  seam- 
strees,  one  Sunday  gave  to  a  rough  street  arab 
a  ehilling  to  induce  him  to  go  to  a  Sunday- 
school.  That  boy,  Amos  Sutton,  was  converted, 
went  to  work  as  a  missionary  among  the  Telu- 
gus,  and  after  twenty-five  vears  ten  thousand 
converts  were  won  in  a  single  year. 

There  is  no  work  so  enormously  productive  of 
good  results  as  tbe  turning  of  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  bis  ways  and  winning  one  soul  for 
God.— F.  B.  Meyer. 
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KACE  PROBLEM  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

The  late  Civil  War  in  our  country  aettled  aome 
thinga  definitely,  auch  ae  the  queation  about  the 
right  of  a  State  to  aecede,  the  eolidarity  of  the 
nation,  and  the  real  bearing  of  alavery  on  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  But  other  and  cloaely 
related  things  it  did  not  settle  at  all.  One  of 
these  is  a  phase  of  the  great  race  problem  which 
for  centuries  has  troubled  every  country  under 
heaven,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  much  nearer 
solution  in  the  most  enlightened  lands  than  it 
is  in  Turkey  or  in  India.  Witness  the  anti- 
Semitic  riots  which  break  out  periodically  not 
only  in  Russia  but  in  such  foci  of  modern  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  as  Berlin  and  Paris. 

Here  in  our  own  country  is  the  everlasting 
antagonism  between  black  and  white,  and  in 
a  less  degree,  but  still  noticeable  and  pro¬ 
nounced,  between  Jews  and  Christians.  With 
all  the  amenities  for  which  we  give  ourselves 
credit,  the  settlement  in  a  city  street  of  a  few 
Hebrew  families,  no  matter  how  educated  and 
well-to-do,  is  likely  soon  to  lead  un  Semitic 
people  to  abandon  the  place  as  a  J  udenstrasse ; 
and  the  memory  of  the  hotel  pronunciamento 
at  Saratoga  is  too  recent  to  enable  us  to  forget 
that  certain  repugnances  are  still  strong  in  what 
we  call  our  beet  society. 

Then  consider  the  relatjons  between  the  white 
people  of  this  country  and  our  fellow  men  of  the 
African  race.  Whatever  else  the  thunder  of  the 
vivil  War  did,  it  did  not  shake  out  of  our 
nature  those  repugnances  of  race  which  appear 
to  be  ingrained  in  us  all.  The  word  ua  here  is 
used  purposely;  for  essentially  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  difference  in  the  matter  we  are  considering 
between  Northerners  and  Southerners.  Not  all 
the  piety  and  love  of  our  Southern  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians — and  far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  or  to  insinu¬ 
ate,  that  their  piety  and  love  are  not  as  genuine 
ae  our  own— seems  equal  to  the  work  of  blending 
black  churches  and  ministers  with  white 
churches  and  ministers  in  a  common  otganixa- 
tion.  They  simply  will  not  mix  any  more  than 
oil  and  water  will  mix.  Religion  which  in  the* 
ory  we  hold  as  an  agency  capable  of  overcoming 
all  foolish  prejudices  and  selfish  preferences, 
appears  to  be  powerless  in  the  matter  under 
notice.  White  ministers  and  elders  do  not  like 
to  serve  on  the  same  committees,  or  to  eat  at 
the  same  tables  or  to  ride  in  the  same  coaches, 
with  their  sable  fellow  Christians;  and  no  rea¬ 
soning  conquers  their  dislike.  They  may  submit 
heroically  to  a  little  mixing  now  and  then  ;  but 
at  anything  like  cootinuousnese  they  would 
revolt. 

And,  as  already  intimated,  we  of  the  North 
ought  to  be  very  sparirg  of  the  reproaches  we 
are  all  too  ready  to  heap  upon  our  Southern 
brethren.  The  only  reason  why  we  have  so  little 
trouble  with  the  repugnances  under  notice  is, 
that  the  occasion  is  wanting.  Pour  into  any 
Northern  community  a  very  considerable  Afri¬ 
can  population,  and  there  would  spring  up  just 
such  a  ferment  as  is  all  the  time  stirring  up  the 
South.  We  here  are  not  naturally  a  bit  more 
tolerant  than  are  the  people  of  Alabama  and 
Louisiana.  The  simple  fact  is  that  a  white 
man  finds  his  repugnance  to  the  black  skin  and 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  negro  an  almost  im¬ 
movable  barrier  to  close  and  cordial  intercourse 
with  him. 

The  only  place  where  he  surmounts  it  and 
waves  the  fiag  of  his  victory  is  on  the  fioor  of 
some  convention  or  assembly  ball,  thronged 
with  well  dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  his 
own  race.  There  be  launches  out  in  fervid  elo¬ 
quence  on  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  “God 
hath  made  of  one  blood,”  and  “There  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it  But  if 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  be  should  find  him 
self  in  an  omnibus  with  some  delegates  from 
Martinique,  or  the  Congo  Free  State,  as  his 
only  companions,  and  booked  for  a  boarding¬ 
house  at  the  table  of  which  three  out  of  four 


were  of  that  same  delegation,  or  of  similar  ones, 
the  eloquence  you  would  subsequently  hear  from 
him  would  be  pitched  in  a  different  key  from 
that  of  his  late  brotherhood  speech. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  f  Ah, 
there  is  the  crucial  question.  Would  that  some 
one  were  wise  enough  to  tell  us  just  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  bow  to  do  it  sincerely,  heartily, 
without  reserve,  without  hypocrisy,  and  with 
full  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  diflSculty 
of  the  problem  submitted. 

A  little  volume  was  published  last  year  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  entitled,  “Lyrics  of 
Lowly  Life,  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar ;”  and 
the  sable  features  of  the  author  look  out  upon  us 
from  the  frontispiece.  The  book  is  introduced 
to  the  public  by  no  less  a  literary  authority  than 
W.  D.  Howells;  and  every  word  of  bis  praise  is 
well  deserved.  Mr.  Dunbar  is  the  only  instance 
we  remember  in  which  one  of  his  race,  which 
has  furnished  musicians  and  orators,  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  genuine  poet.  We  commend  this  little 
book,  which  is  made  up  of  grave  and  gay,  to  the 
notice  of  the  reading  public,  and  present  one 
noticeable  specimen  of  the  author’s  work  that 
contains  lines  which  may  well  set  us  all  think¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  we  have  handled  in  this 
article.  The  title  of  this  little  poem  is, 

We  Wear  the  Mask. 

We  wear  the  mask  that  xrina  and  lies: 

It  hides  onr  cheeks  and  shades  our  eyes. 

This  debt  we  pay  to  human  guile . 

With  tom  and  bleeding  hearts  we  smile. 

And  month  with  myriad  subtleties. 

Why  should  the  world  be  over  wise 
In  counting  all  onr  tears  and  sighs  Y 

Nay,  let  them  only  see  us  while 
We  wear  the  mask. 

We  smile,  but  oh.  Great  Christ,  our  cries 
To  thee  from  tortured  souls  arise. 

We  sing,  but.  oh,  the  way  is  vile 
Beneath  our  feet,  and  long  the  mile ; 

But  let  the  world  dream  otherwise : 

We  wear  the  mask. 

The  question  may  well  present  itself  whether 
we  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  do  not  practice  more 
or  leas  masking  in  our  philanthropic  speeches 
and  writings.  Clericus. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTUBT  MOVEMENT. 

Letters  have  been  received  during  the  past 
week  from  the  Sabbath-achocl  Committees  of 
fourteen  Presbyteries  approving  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  for  adding  half  a-million  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath-achools  by  April 
lat,  1901.  These  Presbyteries  are  Brooklyn  and 
Buffalo,  New  York;  Osborne,  Kansas;  West  Jer¬ 
sey;  Alton.  Freeport,  Springfield,  Illinois;  Wil¬ 
lamette,  Oregon;  Southern  Virginia;  Fargo, 
North  Dakota ;  Muncie,  Indiana ;  Boiae,  Idaho ; 
Saginaw,  Michigan;  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
These  bring  up  the  list  to  sixty-four  Presby¬ 
teries,  and  approvals  are  coming  daily. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Church  of  New  York  City, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  has 
ordered  supplies  for  its  home  church  school  and 
Alexander  Chapel  school.  Other  schools  adopt¬ 
ing  the  plan  are  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Third 
Church;  Taunton,  Maseachusetts,  First;  Alls 
gheny  Central,  Rainey,  Bernice,  Pennsylvania; 
Terra  Alta,  West  Virginia;  Biddleville,  North 
Carolina;  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas;  Knoxville,  Sec¬ 
ond,  Tennessee;  Tehama,  California;  Elmore, 
Ohio;  Holton,  Kansas;  Denver,  and  Orange 
ville,  Idaho;  Dresden,  Ohio;  Augusta,  Georgia, 
Christ  Church;  Macon,  Georgia,  Washington 
Avenue  and  Boundary  Street  Church ;  South 
Berkeley,  California,  Apollo,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Overton,  Chairman  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Committee  of  Brooklyn  Presbytery, 
writes:  “I  enclose  an  approval  signed  by  the 
Committee  in  Brooklyn  Presbytery  regarding 
the  Twentieth  Century  Movement.  I  spoke  of 
it  in  Presbytery  this  week  and  propose  to  bring 
it  before  the  spring  meeting.  Nothing  can  be 
more  impcwtant  than  to  gather  in  the  children 
who  are  now  non-attendanta,  and  I  will  do  what 


1  can  to  get  our  churches  to  take  up  the  Move¬ 
ment” 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  an 
infiuential  pastor  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  asking  for  samples  of  literature  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  his  Presbytery.  The  Reformed  Church 
has  formally  adopted  the  Movement.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  also  being  earnestly  discussed  by  papers 
of  different  denominations,  and  there  is  every 
indication  of  its  taking  firm  hold  of  the  churches. 


KNOWING  THE  TRUTH. 

John  the  Baptist  in  bearing  witness  of  the 
Messiah,  said,  “Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ.”  Upon  several  occasions  the  Saviijur 
Himself  claimed  that  such  was  the  fact.  The 
“grace,”  or  favor,  of  God  to  a  world  lying  in 
iniquity,  was  manifested  by  Hie  sending  the 
Messiah  to  earth,  “that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved.”  “For  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,”  said  Jesus  to  Pilate,  “that  I  should 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth;  every  one  that  is 
of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice.  ’  ’ 

We  have  in  these  last  words  the  one,  only, 
infallible  test  given  to  men  whereby  they  may 
kaow  whether  they  stand  upon  “a  sure  founda¬ 
tion”  or  not.  How  can  we  expect  to  attain  to 
certainty  through  any  other  means  ?  It  was 
precisely  the  same  with  the  ancient  people  of 
God :  “He  that  dwells  in  the  help  of  the  High¬ 
est,  ”  (reads  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psalm 
xci.  1.)  “shall  sojourn  under  the  shelter  of  the 
God  of  heaven.”  “Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  per¬ 
fect  peace,”  wrote  the  prophet  Isaiah,  “whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,”  and  he  adds  the  only 
solid  reason  that  can  possibly  be  adduced  for 
such  a  result,  “because  he  trusteth  in  Thee.” 

A  little  refiection  must  convince  those  who 
are  well-read  in  the  Scriptures  that  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  to  obtain  solid  and  lasting 
comfort  in  this  restless,  changing  life.  He  who 
said  to  the  waves  of  Galilee,  “Peace,  be  still!” 
and  He  alone,  can  still  our  fears  and  doubt^ to¬ 
day,  whatever  be  their  source.  “Though  men 
rise  up  against”  our  faith  in  the  Scriptui^aa 
“the  good  word  of  God,”  in  this  will  vra  be 
“confident!”  For  the  Spirit  was  promia|^,  by 
Him  who  announced  Himself  as  the  Way,*  the 
Truth  and  the  Life,  to  “guide”  His  own  “into 
all  truth,”  till  the  end  of  time.  The  church 
confidently  believes  that  the  promise  has  been 
kept  to  the  letter ;  that  the  Spirit  has  been,  and 
is,  with  the  church,  guiding  those  who  have 
loyally  held  to  the  Scriptures  as  we  now  have 
them  as  the  very  word  of  God  to  men.  The 
history  of  Christianity  through,  now,  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  proves  conclusively  to  the 
vast  majority  of  good  people  to-day  that  in  our 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  we 
actually  possess  a  perfect  and  infallible  revela 
tion  of  God’s  will,  and  that  there  are  no  sorrows 
that  cannot  be  removed  from  the  souls  of  men 
through  their  hearty  and  loving  acceptance. 

It  is  only  when,  like  Peter  in  the  storm,  we 
look  abroad  upon  the  restless  waves  of  human 
doubt  and  speculation,  and  away  from  Christ, 
that  our  faith  is  dimmed,  and  our  spirits  begin 
to  sink  within  us.  Happy  those  who,  distieesed 
by  the  wild  tempests  of  human  incredulity,  cry 
out  before  too  late,  “Lord,  save  us,  we  perish” 
Doubt  takes  her  flight  when  we  yield  an  honest 
and  loving  obedience  to  Christ  (John  vii.  17). 
It  can  be  vanquished  in  no  other  way.  Let  us 
constantly  remember  the  Saviour’s  cheerful  ex¬ 
hortation,  “If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed !”  Winthrop  S.  Gilman. 


LINCOLN. 

*  *  *  Choosing  sweet  cUy  from  the  breast 
Of  the  nnsxhansted  West. 

With  stuff  untainted  Nature  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  In  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

—Lowell's  Commemohativi  Oob. 
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Thk  InxAL  Lifx:  Addreeaea  Hitherto  Uopub- 
liabed.  By  Henry  Drummond.  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  81.50. 

Theae  earlier  addreaaea,  aa  moat  of  them  were 
in  time,  of  thia  gifted  teaching  preacher  to  our 
generation  are  hie  laat  meeeage  to  the  great  mul¬ 
titude  who  loved  him  and  are  the  better  for  hia 
having  lived.  The  title  ia  taken  from  that  of 
the  eleventh  diacourae,  “The  Man  After  Qod’a 
Own  Heart:  A  Bible  Study  on  the  Ideal  of  a 
Chriatian  Life."  It  fitly  deecribea  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  life  of  Drummond  himaelf.  Hie  previ- 
oua  worke  have  probably  reached  a  larger  public 
than  those  of  any  other  writer  on  religious  sub- 
jecta  in  recent  years,  and  this  book  should  be 
read  wherever  the  author  is  known.  It  ought 
especially  to  be  read  by  three  classes:  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  at  least  every  Engliah-apeaking  land, 
for  to  them  he  gave  hia  heart  and  beet  strength ; 
by  all  who  “would  see  Jesus,”  as  set  forth  by 
a  disciple  who  followed  Him  closely  and  often 
leaned  on  Hie  bosom ;  also,  without  fail,  by 
those  who,  however  sincerely,  did  most  unjustly 
criticize  and  condemn  our  contemporary  St. 
John.  There  is  a  lot  of  square  repenting  to  be 
done,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  by  many  good 
people  who  harshly  and  prematurely  judged  one 
deserving,  if  any,  to  be  called  a  man  after  God’s 
own  heart.  Because  be  did  not  know  all  at 
once,  and  did  not  put  all  he  knew  or  believed 
into  every  book  and  lecture,  is  no  reason  for 
setting  upon  him  the  hounds  of  the  heresy 
hunter.  His  “Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,”  may  not  have  put  important  truths  at 
exactly  the  right  angle;  yet  regarded  as  an 
analogical  arsument  it  will  long  be  fascinating 
and  instructive  reading.  We  are  glad  he  did  not 
disavow  it,  as  he  felt  inclined  to  do.  There  is 
inspiration  in  both  that  work  and  the  “Ascent 
of  Man,”  which  will  stimulate  others  to  carry 
on  bis  noble  essay  toward  correlating  scientific 
and  spiritual  truth,  with  the  view  to  better  life 
as  well  as  thought.  Whatever  of  doctrinal  ortho 
doxy  may  have  lacked  or  been  only  latent  in 
those  books,  in  the  present  volume  there  are 
statements  strong  and  explicit  upon  the  subjects 
of  sin,  atonement  and  retribution,  which  we 
have  no  right  to  believe  the  writer  would  not 
have  subscribed  to  till  the  last.  Its  chief  value, 
however,  is  in  its'  fresh.  Scriptural  and  deeply 
spiritual  presentations  of  truth  eminently  fitted 
to  awaken  and  nurture  the  life  of  which  it  treats. 

Tbe  preliminary  tributes  by  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll  and  “Ian  Maclaren”  are  the  work  of 
skilled  and  loving  hands.  Exquisite  memorials 
of  a  personal  friend  who  was  worthy  of  tbe  best 
they  could  say  of  him,  they  constitute  a  prose  In 
Memoriam,  marked  by  tbe  same  spirit  and  much 
of  the  passionate  intellectuality  which  make 
Tennyson's  classic  poem  immortal.  With  the 
discourses  which  follow,  they  present  a  true 
delineation  of  the  almost  ideal  life  lived  amoug 
men  by  their  subject.  It  seems  a  little  discord¬ 
ant  to  add  that  the  editing  of  the  addresses, 
probably  by  some  friendly  pen,  is  not  all  it 
should  have  been,  where  occasional  sentences 
are  left  in  their  original  extemporaneous  crude¬ 
ness.  Drummond  was  master  of  good  and  often 
beautiful  English.  In  speaking  he  did  not 
think  of  style,  but  only  of  hie  message  to  tbe 
men  before  him.  Possibly  the  slips  of  tbe  edi 
tor  may  have  value  in  showing  the  straightfor¬ 
ward  earnestness  of  this  modern  apostle  of  love 
and  grace. 

The  Great  Hereafter,  or  Glimpses  of  the 
Coming  World.  By  Madison  C.  Peters, 
D.D.  New  York:  J.  A.  Wilmore  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1897. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  indicated  on 
the  title  page  as  “golden  gems  gathered  from 
the  great  historians,  orators,  philosophers,  poets, 
preachers,  sages,  scientists  and  Statesmen  of 
all  ages  on  every  phase  of  the  future  life.”  The 


book  is  “richly  illustrated”  with  pictures  of 
eminent  men  and  with  some  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ  In  fact  the  size  of  the  volume 
seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  that  of  the  pic¬ 
tures.  The  motive  which  has  led  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  book  as  large  as  a  volume  of  an  ency¬ 
clopedia,  ia  somewhat  hard  to  comprehend.  It 
is  a  compilation  of  what  has  been  said  on  the 
general  subject  by  a  multitude  of  men  and 
women,  their  words  strung  together  upon  a 
thread  of  the  author’s  own  discourse  which  is 
not  particularly  striking  or  attractive.  The  style 
is  frequently  dull,  and  where  not  dull  it  ia  in¬ 
clined  to  be  merely  sophomoric  The  quota¬ 
tions  are  the  beet  part  of  the  book,  but  even 
these  vary  in  value  and  the  absence  of  quotation 
marks  does  not  work  to  their  advantage.  The 
list  of  authors  and  titles  used  in  the  book  occu¬ 
pies  six  double  columned  pages.  Tbe  volume 
also  contains  some  five  hundred  poems  or  hymns 
more  or  lees  closely  allied  with  the  subject  and 
this  is  one  of  tbe  pleasantest  features  of  the 
book,  but  the  omission  of  author’s  names  and 
sources  of  derivation  in  so  many  cases  robs  them 
of  a  large  part  of  their  interest.  Upon  the 
whole,  tbe  value  of  the  book  is  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size. 

The  Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzcsche.  Edited 
by  Alexander  Tills.  Volume  X.  A  Geneal¬ 
ogy  of  Morale.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  82. 

We  took  up  this  representative  volume  of  the 
Degenerate  School  with  some  anticipations.  We 
had  hoped  for  a  new  sensation,  to  be  shocked. 
And  indeed  it  is  not  the  author’s  intention  that 
is  in  fault.  He  strives  industriously  to  be 
wicked,  and  he  succeeds  in  being  dull.  He  also 
tries  to  be  scientific  and  even  his  editor  telle  us 
what  is  quite  apparent  that  the  main  argument 
relied  upon  is  altogether  false,  and  that  though 
be  corrects  some  facte,  they  do  not  support  the 
avowed  conclusion.  That  really  is  consistent, 
for  in  this  book  nothing  urged  supports  any¬ 
thing  argued  and  there  is  an  inherent  tendency 
to  deny  unconsciously  on  tbe  second  page  what 
is  affirmed  on  the  first.  The  author  thinks  him¬ 
self  profound,  and  his  meaning  difficult  of  com¬ 
prehension,  and  himself  a  philosopher,  in  all  of 
which  he  confirms  tbe  judgment  of  his  editor 
that  bis  facts  do  not  lead  to  the  result  wanted 
by  him,  and  thus  even  on  the  smallest  points 
one  comes  to  mistrust  his  judgment. 

A  Year  From  a  Reporter’s  Note  Book.  By 
Richard  Harding  Davie.  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers.  New  York:  81.50. 

The  value  of  a  book  which  is  a  record  of  great 
events  and  a  picture  of  current  human  affaire, 
is  in  a  measure  permanent.  Tbe  transient  pub¬ 
lication  becomes  a  lasting  monument.  Tbe  past 
year  has  a  story  that  will  hear  telling  and  have 
abiding  interest  for  a  long  time  to  come;  and 
the  roan  who  has  caught  the  striking  features, 
the  commanding  incidents  in  such  lifelike  pen 
sketches  has  the  joy  of  an  intelligent  and  skilled 
eye  witness  and  the  dignity,  the  authority  and 
tbe  happiness  of  a  historian.  Queen  Victoria’s 
Jubilee,  the  Coronation  of  tbe  Russian  Czar, 
the  millennial  celebration  of  Hungarian  au¬ 
tonomy  at  Buda-Pesth,  the  inauguration  of 
President  McKinley,  the  brief  war  episode  in 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  a  chapter  from  the 
bloody  strife  for  liberty  in  Cuba,  have  come 
under  the  eye  of  a  professional  and  experienced 
chronicler;  one  can  sit  by  his  lamp,  and  traverse 
the  whole  field  in  an  evening  and  be  entertained, 
instructed,  enlightened,  and  given  a  keener  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  movement  and  meaning  of 
human  history.  Very  soon  now  the  associated 
kings  and  princes  with  the  “associated  press” 
will  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  and  the  first  cycle  of  civilization  will 
be  completed.  When  Li  Hung  Cbang  “touched 
tbe  button”  on  Union  Square  to  call  out  the 
fire  engines,  he  gave  a  signal  that  tbe  old  order 
of  things  was  ended  and  that  the  next  fifty  years 
of  Europe  and  America  would  revolutionize 


Cathay.  The  world  grows  smaller  as  our  inti¬ 
macies  increase;  tbe  old  Kremlin  and  “Franklin 
Square”  get  close  together  when  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Harper’s  Magaxine  is  received  at  tbs' 
highest  and  holiest  function  of  state  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption.  Henceforth  “tho 
press”  must  be  written  among  the  great  powers, 
for  kings  and  emperors  have  given  it  recognition 
as  their  peer  evermore  to  be  reckoned  with. 
What  a  concession  is  this  I  How  long  is  it  since- 
such  a  thing  was  possible  7  What  baa  wrought 
this  reovlution  and  compelled  the  militant  mas¬ 
ters  of  men  to  confess  that  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword  7  The  “associated  press”  rec¬ 
ognized  among  the  dignities  at  a  coronation  in. 
Moscow,  means  something  stupendous;  we  can 
recall  the  time  when  such  a  guest  would  have- 
been  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  at  the  feast;, 
when  a  newspaper  writer  would  have  felt  the 
knout  and  got  a  billet  to  Siberia  I  What  shalli 
the  next  jubilee  witness  7  The  chapters  on 
Hungarian  festival  and  Greek  fighting  are  reve¬ 
lations,  the  one  serious,  tbe  other  quite  the 
reverse.  It  is  not  possible  to  contemplate  tbe 
late  Greek  war  with  satisfaction ;  we  may  laugh 
over  it,  but  the  pity  of  it  all  is  great!  That 
the  great  powers  should  use  a  little  one  like  a 
football  may  be  sport,  but  it  is  tragedy  notwith¬ 
standing.  And  when  we  touch  tbe  soil  of 
Cuba,  the  tragedy  becomes  our  own ;  the  inert¬ 
ness  of  restraining  force,  is  a  sore  trial  to  every 
generous  impulse.  We  lay  down  this  book  in 
which  the  ends  of  tbe  earth  and  tbe  extremes  of 
human  attainment  are  brought  together,  with 
a  new  consciousness  of  the  cost  of  civilization 
and  the  precariousness  of  absolutism  in  politics 
or  government. 


Students’  Edition  of  a  Standard  Diotionarv 
of  the  English  Language.  Abridged  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary.  Edited  by  James 
C.  Fernauld,  Francis  A.  March,  LL.D.,. 
and  Others.  New  York :  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
1897.  82. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  meet  tbe  needs  of 
students  in  schools  and  colleges  by  giving  in 
brief  form  “the  orthography,  pronunciation, 
meaning,  and  etymology  of  over  60,000  words 
and  phrases  in  the  speech  and  literature  of  the 
English  speaking  peoples,  with  synonyms  and 
antonyms.”  Incorporated  with  the  text  are 
above  twelve  hundred  illustrations  intended  to- 
elucidate  pictorially  as  many  words.  Besides 
the  dictionary  proper  there  are  several  appendices 
containing  an  account  of  tbe  scientific  English 
alphabet,  extended  lists  of  proper  names,  foreign 
words  and  phrases,  misused  words,  disputed 
pronunciations,  abbreviations,  university  de¬ 
grees,  and  chemical  elements.  Various  lists  are 
also  given,  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  Kings  of  England.  A 
useful  compendium  of  the  arbitrary  signs  and 
symbols  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  completes 
and  closes  tbe  volume. 

For  tbe  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  the 
book  is  admirable.  It  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it 
contains  more  words  than  tbe  college  student  is 
ever  likely  to  come  upon  in  tbe  course  of  a  wide 
reading.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
in  it  ail  the  words  found  in  all  the  “English 
Classics”  selected  as  a  basis  for  college  examina¬ 
tions  since  1893,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  con¬ 
venient  handbook  for  the  use  of  students  pre¬ 
paring  for  college.  It  is  also  of  a  suitable 
size  for  home  and  study  use  and  may  readily 
replace  the  larger,  more  pretentious  and  more 
expensive  dictionaries  now  uiion  the  market. 

The  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is  good, 
the  type  is  small  but  very  clear,  and  the  use  of 
Clarendon  or  full-faced  type  makes  tbe  search 
for  a  given  word  easily  and  quickly  accomplished. 

Tbe  feature  that  might  call  for  some  criticism 
is  the  use  of  the  spelling  recommended  by  the 
American  Philological  Association,  but  on  sec¬ 
ond  thought  criticism  is  disarmed.  Any  book 
of  thia  sort  with  which  tbe  veteran  Dr.  March 
is  connected,  will  of  course  show  hia  influence- 
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an  thia  respect,  and  it  ia  of  aid  to  have  the  pro¬ 
posed  re-spelling  before  one  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
formation.  It  may  be  the  entering  of  the  wedge, 
4>ut  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  present 
method  will  be  rent  asunder.  For  most  people 
the  mere  sight  of  the  re-spelled  words  is  enough. 

In  general,  the  work  will  be  found  rery  useful 
and  eminently  satisfactory,  answering  the  pur¬ 
pose  desired  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  and 
only  failing  where  it  was  not  intended  to  succeed. 

Stcdibs  in  Honi  and  Child  Life.  By  S.  M. 

I.  Henry.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

New  York:  11. 

These  are  studies  intended  to  stimulate  and 
awaken  suggestion  in  the  minds  of  parents  and 
teachers,  and  whererer  the  thoughtful  mind 
comes  in  contact  with  the  great  problems  of 
•child  education.  In  the  home  these  must  begin, 
•and  so  the  two  are  entwined  of  necessity. 

While  book  after  book  has  been  written  on 
these  very  subjects,  yet  they  are  still  capable 
of  new  unfoldings,  and  the  author  recognizee 
this,  putting  forth  no  claim  for  novelty,  only 
emphasizing  anew  the  great  fundamental  teach¬ 
ings,  which  surely  develop  the  child’s  mind  in 
the  best  way. 

There  are  chapters  on  Heredity,  Environment 
«nd  Culture  and  others  on  Miscellaneous  Quee- 
tione  and  Answers,  the  last  topic  being,  “The 
Bible  and  the  Child.’’ 

Many  a  perplexed  parent  will  turn  to  these 
arguments  with  relief,  and  find  in  them  “words 
fitly  spoken.  ’  ’ 

The  Red  Bridge  Neighborhood.  A  Novel. 

By  Maria  Louise  Pool.  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers.  II.  50. 

There  are  people  whom  we  do  not  care  to 
know,  and  whom  it  does  us  no  good  to  know.  In 
actual  life  our  social  and  religious  duties  require 
a  certain  amount  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  and  in  order  to  understand  our  neigh¬ 
bors  we  have  to  know  the  burdens  they  are  called 
to  bear.  The  sole  reason  for  thrusting  upon  us 
such  people  in  a  novel  must  be  the  hope  of  pre¬ 
venting  their  increase,  or  creating  sympathy  for 
their  victims.  We  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  very  painful  exhibition  of  the 
genus  homo — the  confessed,  or  we  might  say  the 
principled  mean  man.  The  martyrdom  of  a 
woman  who  is  so  unhappy  as  to  love  sincerely 
aud  deeply  one  of  this  class,  is  a  pitiful  specta¬ 
cle  and  not  particularly  edifying  in  any  sense; 
and  when  it  is  made  a  ground  of  her  seeking  a 
divorce,  it  becomes  a  hopeless  descent  to  the 
abysses  of  domestic  misery  from  which  we  emerge 
ourselves  in  a  pitiful  plight.  To  say  that  this 
sort  of  story  is  demoralizing  is  true  in  a  sense 
that  does  not  refiect  on  the  integrity  or  purpose 
of  the  author;  this  result  being  doubtless  the 
very  opposite  of  her  intention,  and  yet  inevita¬ 
ble  from  the  depressing  effect  of  her  delineation 
upon  the  readers’  mind  and  heart.  A  certain 
degree  of  indignation  stirs  every  moral  sense  to 
action  and  tones  up  the  spirit  to  vigorous  and 
healthful  views  of  life  and  duty.  Just  where 
the  limit  is  reached  we  find  only  by  trial;  but 
there  is  a  point  where  resentment  ceases  to  be 
an  incentive  to  righteousness  and  either  fits  one 
for  violence  or  fills  the  soul  with  despair.  In 
either  case,  the  conduct  stimulated  and  encour¬ 
aged,  is  unwise,  impracticable  or  desperate. 
Here  is  an  illustration.  Fire  is  none  tuo  hot  for 
such  fellows  as  the  father  and  eon  ;  if  we  gave 
them  their  deserts  or  sought  to  protect  the  wife 
of  the  son,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  lynch¬ 
ing  and  torture.  There  in  no  law  for  such  cases 
and  no  moral  suasion  for  such  monsters.  On 
the  other  side,  the  bitterness  of  the  woman’s  lot 
ia  so  excessive  as  to  destroy  her  soul — for  the 
death  of  a  deep  love  is  a  death  spiritual  to 
womanhood — and  then  the  remedy  is  such  a 
mockery  of  the  disease  that  it  sets  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  aside  and  sends  the  lonely 
woman  out  into  the  wilderness  and  leaves  the 
dirutalized  man  freedom  to  continue  his  insen¬ 


sate  folly  and  indulge  his  criminal  selfishness 
to  the  full.  That  such  things  do  happen  in  our 
life  is  no  reason  for  their  being  treated  as  exam¬ 
ples  on  which  laws  or  conduct  should  be  framed. 
We  think  our  story  makers  often  do  much  harm 
unconsciously,  without  bad  intent,  in  thia  way. 
The  better  told  a  story  of  this  sort,  the  greater 
the  fruit  of  its  almost  certain  misuse.  These 
characters  are  sharply  drawn  and  they  affect 
us  as  in  real  life.  The  lover’s  quarrels  are 
singularly  well  depicted'and  the  one  lesson  of 
heredity,  the  grip  of  the  father’s  passion  on  the 
son,  ia  forceful  and  frightful.  If  such  things 
can  be,  how  should  parents  seek  to  he  pure  and 
holy  from  a  love  to  their  children  I 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Spanish  John  is  the  title  won  by  one  of  the 
McDonells,  and  the  “Memoir  now  first  published 
in  complete  form  of  the  early  life  and  adventures 
of  Colonel  John  McDonell,  when  a  lieutenant  in 
the  company  *of  St.  James  of  the  regiment 
Irlandia  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain 
operating  in  Italy,’’  is  a  beautiful  book  by 
William  McLennan,  and  illustrated  copiously 
and  well  by  F.  De  Myrbach.  The  colonel’s 
ancestor  had  been  in  the  “rising  of  1715,’’  and 
he,  though  sent  to  Rome  to  study  for  the  church, 
turns  soldier  and  ends  his  military  record  with 
the  disastrous  attempt  of  the  “Pretender”  in 
1745.  The  tale  has  been  read  as  a  serial  and 
fully  enjoyed  and  criticized  as  it  proceeded.  It 
has  received  high  praise  from  many  quarters, 
Catbolic,  Irish  and  Protestant.  His  treatment 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  the  self-called 
churchman  an  accepted  witness;  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  “rightful  King”  is  natural  and  well 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  disaster  and  final 
defeat  and  the  “final  settlement”  is  very  satis 
actory  to  a  boy’s  sense  of  justice.  This  is  one 
of  tbe  liveliest  boys’  books  of  the  season  and 
will  give  many  a  lad  a  happy  hour.  (Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.  11.50.) 

The  versatile  pen  of  Marion  Harland  can  go 
from  practical  to  sentimental,  from  grave  to 
gay,  with  the  utmost  ease,  but  after  all  one  feels 
ber  love  for,  and  familiarity  with  Virginia 
scenes.  An  Old  Field  School  Oirl  depicts  life 
fifty  odd  years  ago.  before  the  mighty  changes 
in  the  South  had  begun,  and  it  is  hard  to  real¬ 
ize  that  they  can  be  actual  faithful  representa¬ 
tions  of  educational  advantages  (?)  then.  “Old 
Field”  was  the  name  given  to  a  worn-out  tract 
of  land,  and  where  nothing  else  would  grow,  a 
school-house  was  sometimes  placed  if  convenient 
to  plantations.  In  such  a  place,  we  follow  the 
young  heroine,  who  possesses  a  dreamy,  loving, 
impressionable  Southern  nature,  and  rejoice 
and  suffer  with  her.  The  coarse  brutality  of  the 
teacher  makes  us  shudder,  as  we  realize  the  effect 
on  this  sensitive  nature,  and  we  breathe  more 
freely  as  she  leaves  his  infiuence,  and  comes 
under  happier  ones.  There  is  much  that  is 
amusing  and  typical  of  the  free  Virginia  home 
life  in  this  story,  and  the  illustrator  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  author  making  the  realistic 
pen  pictures  still  more  powerful.  (Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  New  York.  11.25.) 

The  West  Indian  Romance,  Don  Luis'  Wife, 
by  Lillian  Hinman  Shuey,  in  tbe  form  of  jour¬ 
nals,  letters  and  other  “discovered  documents,” 
is  an  ingeniously  wrought,  simple  and  very 
interesting  story  of  a  Maine  girl’s  experience  of 
marriage  with  a  Franco-Spanish  Marquis  of  San 
Domingo.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  the  good 
“Padre,”  whose  character  and  deeds  are  finely 
sketched.  Tbe  “Don”  is  a  weak  creature  with 
personal  attractions  and  some  virtues  and  his 
ultimate  demise  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  (which 
is  curiously  placed  in  Oakland  and  Monterey 
both, )  clears  the  way  for  the  somewhat  bump¬ 
tious  “Mrs.  Fred  Olcott”  to  brighten  the 
“future  that  looks  so  dark.”  Tbe  motif  of  the 
book  is  the  same  with  Coulevain’e  “American 


Nobility”  and  is  much  pleasanter  to  read  and 
equally  as  instructive.  But  the  real  charm  of 
the  book  is  its  sympathetic  delight  in  the  tropi¬ 
cal  scenery  which  is  singularly  diffused  through 
the  story  suffusing  the  whole  with  a  delicious 
atmosphere  of  light  and  warmth  and  splendor, 
that  is  very  attractive  and  comforting  amid  the 
chills  and  fogs  of  a  February  “warm  wave”  in 
our  higher  latitudes.  This  little  book  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  desire  to  visit  those  softer  climes  and 
more  than  one  wavering  reader  will  rise  from  its 
perusal  decided  to  set  sail.  Then,  too,  tbe 
redemption  of  the  great  archipelago,  with  its 
continental  islands,  its  fairy  islets,  its  resources 
and  its  history,  from  tbe  semi-barbarism  of 
unclassified  and  uncivilized  peoples  and  races, 
grows  to  a  national  concern  and  a  Christian 
duty,  and  we  long  for  the  recovery  of  this  ocean 
paradise.  (Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton.  11.50.) 

Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song,  by  Flor¬ 
ence  Holbrook,  is  a  collection  of  mythological 
tales,  illustrated  by  copies  of  famous  paintings 
and  sculpture,  and  of  songs  that  interpret  to  us 
the  changing  features  of  Mother  Nature.  It  is 
a  little  band-book  that  one  is  glad  to  have  near 
by,  and  it  will  be  helpful  for  children  to  make 
acquaintance  with  its  contents  before  they  be¬ 
come  confused  in  the  number  of  strange  faces 
and  stones  to  which  the  study  of  fine  arts  and 
the  classics  introduce  them.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York.  40  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  announces  that 
Professor  Hilprecht  is  on  his  way  home  from 
Constantinople  with  a  store  of  new  treasures  un¬ 
earthed  at  Nippur.  All  Americans  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  WHO  contributed  to  furnish  and 
send  forth  the  Babylonian  Expedition  may  well 
feel  proud  of  tbe  important  results  of  Professor 
Hilprecht’s  explorations  and  studies  which  have 
thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  earliest  days  of 
our  race  in  Babylonia.  Tbe  learned  professor 
has  received  from  the  Sultan  the  insignia  of 
the  highest  Turkish  decoration.  “Osmanie 
with  the  star  on  tbe  breast,”  the  “Syllogoe, ” 
the  oldest  learned  society  of  Greece,  has  elMted 
him  at  tbe  same  time  with  the  Patriarch  of  tbe 
Greek  Church  an  honorary  member,  and  the 
future  King  of  Bavaria  has  sent  him  a  richly 
framed  portrait  of  himself  with  an  expression 
of  high  personal  satisfaction  with  bis  discov¬ 
eries  and  work,  to  add  to  the  man^  honors  and 
decorations  already  received,  for  in  Germany, 
France  and  England  he  is  recognized  as  at  the 
head  of  his  field  of  Oriental  Research. 

The  fourth  of  tbe  series  of  papers  on  “The 
Religious  Denominations  of  America,”  which 
have  been  appearing  in  Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly,  is  by  the  well  known  editor  of  ^e 
Congregational ist,  the  Rev,  A.  E.  Dunning, 
D.D.,  and  gives  a  condensed  history  of  the 
Congregationalists  in  New  England,  reminding 
his  readers  that  it  was  they  who  “discovered 
Plymouth  Rock  and  made  it  memorable.”  The 
writer  feels  a  just  pride  in  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  denomination  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  for  education  and  for  missions. 
Tbe  article  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  tbe  old  “meeting  houses, ”  the  fine  modern 
churches,  and  of  various  college  buildings  with 
portraits  of  some  of  the  leading  pastors  of  the 
present  day.  This  same  March  issue  of  the 
magazine  has  other  interesting  articles,  among 
them  one  on  “Picturesque  New  Orleans,”  and 
one  on  the  “Aquatic  Prot^csof  Government.” 

The  third  session  of  The  Roman  Catholic 
Winter  School  of  America  will  open  at  New 
Orleans  on  Thursday,  February  24th,  with  a 
lecture  by  Marion  Crawford  on  Lm  XIII.  Other 
well-known  names  are  found  in  their  list  of  lec¬ 
turers,  such  as  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Hayward,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty.  D.D.,  Charles  Sprague 
Smith  Rev.  J.  F.  Mullaney,  Professor  Alc^ 
Fortier,  Henry  Austin  Adams,  Frank  Gordon, 
Rev.  Albert  Biever,  S.J.  and  Hon.  Patrick  Walsh 
of  Georgia. 

The  coming  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  will  have  under  the  title  of  “An 
Apostate  Democracy,”  a  sharp  criticism  of  the 
d^eneration  in  American  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  Franklin  Smith  who  has  in  the  past 
two  years  arraigned  more  than  one  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  and  educational  abuses. 


February  24,  1898. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

■  ♦  « 

The  Christian  Observer  was  evidently  a  pretty 
constant  hearer  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  of  Lon¬ 
don,  during  his  recent  three  days’  visit  to  St. 
Louis.  It  thus  gives  its  impressions— calling 
him  "A  Great  Preacher”  : 

In  the  first  place,  bis  eloquence  is  the  elo- 
^ence  of  simplicity,  of  culture,  and  of  power. 
His  voice  is  musical,  vibrant  and  sympathetic. 
He  never  rants,  never  tears  a  passion  to  tatters ; 
never  takes  fiights  into  the  unknown,  never  usee 
learned  or  incomprehensible  words ;  his  illustra¬ 
tions  are  all  simple,  apt,  and  even  homely,  but 
he  is  never  vulgar.  He  uses  no  slang,  no  coarse 
■or  vulgar  wit ;  be  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart,  and  men  bend  listen ine  ears  to  catch  the 
faintMt  whisper  that  falls  from  his  lips.  He 
takes  every  listener  into  his  personal  sympathy 
and  holdb  him  with  the  grasp  of  a  Titan.  In 
the  second  place,  he  does  not  abuse  people,  nor 
scold  them,  nor  denounce  them.  Nor  does  ha 
mince  matters  b^  calling  theft,  embezzlement, 
or  drunkenness,  inebriation.  His  message  is  a 
meseage  of  love,  of  tender  sympathy  and  earnest 
appeal.  In  not  one  of  hie  discourses,  and  be 
spoke  as  many  as-  four  times  in  one  day,  did  he 
arouse  tumultuous  emotion.  He  rather  depre¬ 
cated  the  idea  of  appealing  to  men’s  emotional 
natures.  He  addressed  the  intelligence,  and 
through  the  intelligence,  the  conscience,  and 
the  will.  Every  one  who  beard  him  went  away 
with  a  sincere  desire  and  resolution  to  be  better 
and  to  do  better.  His  mission  in  America  is  to 
deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  God’s  people.  He 
feels  that  the  great  lack  of  the  Church  of  to-day 
is  spirituality.  In  the  third  place,  he  did  not 
preach  politics,  or  science,  or  art,  or  literature. 
He  bad  nothing  to  say  about  the  corruption  of 
municipalities  of  legislatures,  or  Congress  or 
Parliament.  He  did  not  take  some  popular 
novel  as  a  theme  for  a  sermon,  nor  did  he  try 
to  interest  the  people  in  anything  except  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

His  one  theme  was  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  fourth  place,  this  great  London 
preacher  has  unbounded  faith  in  the  truth  of 
God’s  word  and  in  its  power  to  enlighten  the 
heart  and  the  conscience.  The  fact  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  eagerly  throng  and  fill  ihe  larg¬ 
est  churches  where  he  goes,  is  proof  positive 
that  the  old  Gospel  is  after  all  the  most  popular 
theme.  Those  ministers  who  imagine  that  they 
must  preach  learned  and  eloquent  sermons  in 
order  to  fill  their  churches,  ought  to  take  lessons 
of  such  preachers  as  Mr.  Meyer.  Almost  every 
popular  minister  in  these  days  is  a  plain  Bible 
preacher. 


The  Lutheran  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Lent  is  here— yesterday,  February  23d,  having 
been  Ash  Wednesday,  its  initial  day.  It  is  a 
season  of  special  abstinence  for  all  who  observe 
it  in  the  spirit  of  its  best  traditions,  and  con¬ 
tinues  for  forty  days,  or  until  April  3d,  Easter 
Sunday.  Some  of  the  Reformed  Churches  have 
always  observed  the  season,  though  not  with  the 
rigor  and  punctilio  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek, 
and  a  growing  portion  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Episcopal  here  in  America. 
Of  the  observance  in  itsown  Church  our  Lutheran 
contemporary  says: 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  Lutherans  im¬ 
agine  the  more  recent  general  keeping  of  Lent  in 
our  church  is  an  imitation  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
inclined  to  set  themselves  against  it,  for  that 
very  reason.  But  this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  As 
Luther  and  hie  co  workers  retained  the  church 
year,  with  its  principal  seasons  and  festivals, 
they  did  not  abolish  Lent,  although  they  cast 
aside  many  of  the  unscriptural  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  bad  clustered  around  it. 

We  doubt  whether  the  Church  of  England  has 
produced  as  many  thoroughly  Evangelical  dis¬ 
courses  and  meditations  devoted  to  the  considers 
tion  of  the  themes  suggested  by  Lent,  as  can  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  our  Church  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  preachers  of  the  olden  times  devoted 
many  of  their  sermons,  especially  those  on  week¬ 
days,  to  the  presentation  of  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  to  the  crucifixion  of 
the  fiesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  concern¬ 
ing  which  these  themes  particularly  admonish 
us. 

It  is  so  still  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  in 
our  own  country,  and  book-sellers  make  special 
announcements  of  books  suitable  for  pastors  and 
people,  during  the  season  of  Lent. 

As  The  Lutheran  has  recently  published  the 
report  of  a  sub  committee  of  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil's  Church-Book  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  i 
(Suitable  coverings  for  the  altar  and  the  pulpit,  ' 


we  were  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  churches 
of  the  mother  congregation  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  which  we  attended  from  our 
childhood,  retained  the  customs  introduced  in 
the  days  of  the  ratriarch  Muhlenberg,  of  dress¬ 
ing  the  altar  and  the  pulpit  in  black  during  the 
season  of  Lent,  while  the  covers  were  red  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  have  a  distinct 
recollection  Low  the  appearance  of  the  black 
color  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  the  sudden 
change  to  red,  on  Easter  Sunday,  impressed  us. 
And  as  soon  as  Lent  began,  the  music  was  in 
the  minor  key,  and  the  sermons  were  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  season.  All  this  was  long  before  the 
days  in  which  some  Luthersns  may  have  been 
prompted  to  imitate  Episcopalians  by  special 
Lenten  observance.  Let  us  use  it  then,  as  a 
time-honored  custom  of  the  Church,  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deepen  religious  impressions,  by  silenc¬ 
ing  the  alluring  and  distracting  voices  of  a 
busy,  pleasure-loving  world,  by  drawing  us 
nearer  to  the  Cross,  and  preparing  us  for  those 
solemn  and  edifying  services  which  culminated 
with  Holy  Week  and  the  joyous  festival  of  Eas¬ 
ter.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Lord  looketh 
not  to  outward  Lenten  observances,  no  matter 
how  numerous,  solemn  and  impressive  they  may 
be,  but  unto  the  heart  and  purity  of  life. 


The  Outlook  sees  “Another  Heresy  Trial”  as 
the  outcome  of  Professor  Arthur  C.  McGiffert’s 
recent  volume,  “A  History  of  Christianity  in 
the  Apostolic  Age” — the  subject  matter  of  the 
heresy  being  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Premising  that  the  author  is 
writing— and  the  distinction  is  all  important— 
“not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  historian,”  our 
contemporary  proceeds: 

He  is  describing  how  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
originally  instituted,  and  how  it  was  at  first  ob¬ 
served.  In  doing  this  he  gives  some  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  its  origin  which  any  student 
may  easily  verify  for  himself- this,  namely,  that 
neither  in  Matthew  nor  in  Mark  is  Christ  re¬ 
ported  as  bidding  bis  disciples  “Do  this  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  me;”  that  this  command— if  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  command — is  found  only 
in  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  in 
Luke,  which  Gospel  an  ancient  and  well-authen¬ 
ticated  tradition  reports  as  influenced  largely 
by  Paul,  and  that  the  command  in  Luke  is 
omitted  in  many  of  the  beet  manuscripts,  and 
is  regarded  as  an  interpolation  by  Westcott  and 
Hort,  wboee  text,  we  may  add,  is  by  universal 
consent  regarded  as  the  best  text  we  have  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  these  facts  one  scholar. 
Dr.  McGiffert  tells  bis  readers,  has  conceived 
the  notion  that  the  idea  of  observing  the  Lord’s 
Supper  originated  with  Paul.  Against  this 
notion  Dr.  McGiffert  argues  with  considerable 
force.  “It  is  inconceivable, ”  be  says,  “ibat 
the  Jewish  wing  of  the  Church  would  have  taken 
it  up  had  it  originated  with  him  [Paul].  Its 
general  prevalence  at  an  early  day  in  all  parts 
of  the  Church  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  pre-Pauline.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Jesus  himself 
actually  instituted  such  a  supper  and  directed 
his  disciples  to  eat  and  drink  in  remembrance 
of  him.”  Can  any  one  say  that  this  is  abso 
lutely  certain,  in  view  of  the  facte  that  John, 
the  beloved  disciple,  does  not  refer  to  the  Sup¬ 
per  at  all,  that  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  refers 
to  any  command  or  suggestion  of  its  future  ob¬ 
servance,  that  the  reference  in  Luke  is  regarded 
by  the  best  textual  scholars  as  an  interpolation, 
and  that  thus  our  only  real  authority  for  the  com¬ 
mand  is  Paul,  who  was  not  present,  and  only 
reports  what  bad  been  reported  to  him  ? 

What  must  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed  trial 
of  Dr.  McGiffert,  if  it  proceeds  ? 

It  will,  in  the  first  place,  give  universal  cur¬ 
rency  to  hie  supposed  heresy.  The  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  already  reprinting  from  his  volume 
the  obnoxious  passages,  and,  of  course,  no  oth¬ 
ers.  Multitudes  of  laymen  will  read  only  what 
the  daily  newspapers  report.  The  facts  which 
Dr.  McGiffert,  with  scholarly  care  and  self 
restraint,  put  before  the  teachers  of  the  Church, 
will  be  published  to  the  laymen,  with  various 
oracular  and  misleading  comments,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  net  result 
will  be  more  or  less  of  a  popular  impression  that 
there  is  a  division  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  question  whether  the  Lord’s  Supper 
should  be  retained  or  abandoned;  for  the  daily 
press  never  report  such  discussions  in  their 
correct  perspective,  or  give  them  a  correct  inter 
pretation.  The  responsibili^  for  this  net  result 
will  belong,  not  to  Dr.  McGiffert,  who  wrote  a 
Ixxik  for  scholars  and  students  able  to  weigh 
evidence  and  discriminate  between  questions  of 
history  and  questions  of  present  Church  life, 
but  to  bis  accusers,  who,  by  their  accusation, 
will  transfer  the  question  from  a  private  to  a 


public  arena,  from  one  calm  and  scholarly  to 
one  polemical  and  partisan. 

The  second  effect  will  be  to  inflict  a  new 
wound  upon  the  Church  of  Christ.  If  it  has 
any  faith  in  its  sacraments,  it  should  welcome 
free  discussion  of  their  validity,  and  certainly 
it  should  welcome  all  the  li^ht  which  scholar¬ 
ship  can  throw  on  their  origin.  If  it  attempts 
to  shut  out  that  light,  and  to  suppress  that 
discussion,  by  putting  an  ecclesiastical  stigma 
on  the  men  who  bring  the  light  out  of  the  past, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be,  not  only  to  make 
the  outside  world  skeptical  concerning  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  skeptical  con¬ 
cerning  the  sincerity  of  the  Church.  Laymen 
will  argue.  If  these  men  believed  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  they  would  not  be  afraid  to  know  its 
history.  If  they  believed  Dr.  McGiffert  bad 
misread  and  misinterpreted  that  histon,  they 
would  desire  to  correct  his  errors.  If  they 
neither  dare  to  let  the  truth  of  history  be  known, 
if  he  has  reported  it  correctly,  nor  to  correct  his 
errors  by  a  free  discussion,  if  his  statements  are 
erroneous,  it  can  only  be  because  they  do  not 
themselves  believe  what  they  pretend  to  believe. 

Who  would  think  of  expelling  Niebuhr  or 
Arnold  from  a  University  for  throwing  new 
light  on  ancient  Roman  history  ?  Who  would 
think  of  driving  Stephens  from  Cornell  because 
he  has  unearthed  neglected  pamphlets  which 
throw  light  on  the  earlier  years  of  the  French 
Revolution  ?  or  of  condemning  John  Fiske  for 
making  the  public  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
darker  phases  of  partisanship  and  corruption 
in  the  early  history  of  the  American  Republic  ? 
An  attack  on  Dr.  McGiffert  for  bringing  to  light 
facts  respecting  the  early  history  of  tne  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church  which  either  the  theologians  of  the 
seventeenth  century  did  not  know  or  did  not 
sufficiently  consider,  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  adding  to  his  honor  and  of  bringing 
dishonor  upon  those  who  assail  him. 


The  Christian  Register  essays  the  definition 
of  hypnotism,  or,  what  was  commonly  termed 
“animal  magnetism”  about  fifty  years  ago, 
when,  for  a  time,  and  as  long  as  there  was  any 
money  in  it  for  lecturers  and  manipulators,  it 
had  quite  a  run  among  certain  classes,  in  towns 
easily  reached.  Our  Boston  contemporary  says : 

The  fact  which  is  at  the  basis  of  what  is  now 
known  as  hypnotism  is  the  old  familiar  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  power  which  one  mind  may  exercise 
over  another.  The  specific  means  employed  is 
“suggestion.”  We  need  not  discuss  hypnotism 
or  form  any  opinion  as  to  itii  reality  ana  extent 
in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  and  power  of 
suggestion  in  common  life.  All  oratory  is  based 
upon  it.  Persuasion  in  every  form  proceeds 
from  suggestion  to  consent.  Poetry,  art,  and 
music  suggpst,  sometimes  with  intent  to  per¬ 
suade.  sometimes  only  to  please  or  to  instruct. 
The  one  common  fact  of  experience  is  that 
through  the  suggestion  of  ideas  the  emotions 
may  be  excited  and  the  impulses  may  be  aroused 
which  tend  toward  the  performance  of  some 
action  akin  to  the  ideas  sugges  ed.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  fact  to  the  publication  of  details 
of  crime  which  excite  the  imagination  is  so  evi¬ 
dent  that,  when  once  the  attention  of  intelligent 
readers  is  called  to  it,  they  must  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  refusing  to  read  and  circulate  the  “evil 
communications  which  corrupt  good  manners.” 
The  newspapers  will  gladly  follow  their  lead. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  holds  up  Dr.  Cheney’s 
method  of  keeping  his  people  well  instructed  in 
the  history  of  their  own  church,  as  “Worthy  of 
Imitation.”  It  says: 

That  strong  and  influential  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Chicago,  has  adopted  one  thing  which, 
in  our  judgment,  it  would  be  well  if  others  in 
our  communion  imitated.  The  Sunday  school 
has  set  apart  Review  Sunday  for  the  study  and 
explanation  of  denominational  topics. 

On  that  Sunday  Bishop  Cheney  explains 
wherein  the  peculiarities  of  the  Reformed  Epis 
copal  Church  consist,  and  gives  the  reasons  why 
we  are  what  we  are.  We  have  long  felt  that  just 
such  instruction  was  much  needed  in  all  our 
churches  and  that  unless  some  such  plan  is 
adopted  there  is  much  danger,  nay,  almost  the 
certainty,  that  our  young  people  will  grow  up 
without  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  them 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Bishop  Cheney  is  an 
excellent  one.  and  may  be  profitably  imitated ; 
but  if  the  minister  of  the  church  is  unable, 
from  any  cause,  to  adopt  it,  we  must  think  that 
the  method  we  venturi  to  suggest  some  weeks 
since  may  be  advantageously  followed.  That  is 
to  organize  a  class  to  study  the  reasons  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  our  denominational  existence. 
Something  must  be  done  if  we  expect  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopalians  of  the  future  to  be  intelli¬ 
gent  ones. 
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X.— MOSES  THE  LAWGIVER 
Ex.  zix.  1;  xziv.  11. 

Our  last  leeaoD  left  the  Children  of  Israel  tri¬ 
umphant  upon  the  shore,  having  taken  their 
first  leaw>n  in  one  truth  which  their  history  was 
meant  to  teach  to  the  world :  that  the  Lord 
always  appears  for  His  people  in  their  time  of 
extremity,  when  they  are  walking  in  the  way  of 
His  commandments. 

Standing  there  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  a  marrellous  change  had  been  wrought 
in  this  people ;  they  had  gone  down  into  the 
watery  bed  slaves,  they  had  emerged  from  it 
free  men ;  they  had  gone  down  a  fugitive  horde, 
they  came  up  a  nation.  But  though  truly,  be¬ 
cause  potentially,  a  nation,  there  was  much  yet 
to  be  done  before  these  emancipated  people  could 
be  fitted  to  uke  possession  of  Canaan,  bold  their 
own  against  armed  foes,  and  govern  themselves 
as  a  nation  must  do. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  Exodus  and  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  show  the  course 
of  Israel’s  education  to  national  life,  and  the 
remarkable  fitness  of  Moses  to  direct  under  God 
that  course  of  training. 

Southward  parallel  with  the  sea  shore  by  way 
of  Marah  (bitterness)  where  the  water,  bitter 
because  of  the  salt  with  which  the  sand  is  sat¬ 
urated,  was  rectified  by  Moses  under  divine 
guidance,  and  Elim,  a  lovely  valley  with  palm 
trees  and  springs  of  water,  the  great  company 
made  their  slow  way  to  the  southern  point  of 
the  rocky  peninsula  that  extends  between  the 
two  northern  arms  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  country 
was  a  wilderness,  not,  indeed,  without  grass  for 
cattle,  but  with  no  food  for  man,  and  here  Moses 
showed  his  God  given  ability  to  provide  like  a 
far  seeing  and  resourceful  general  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  vast  multitude. 

At  this  point  providentially  came  the  first 
testing  of  Israel  as  a  nation — a  body  of  people 
capable  of  acting  together  for  self  defence  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  a  captain.  The 
Amelekites  came  against  them  to  dispute  their 
journey  across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  were 
defeated;  yet  in  such  a  way  as,  while  diaciplin 
ing  the  Israelites  in  the  art  of  war,  also  showed 
them  that  the  victory  was  of  God  (vss.  8-16). 

Here  also  Moses  received  a  visit  from  his 
father  in-law,  Jethro,  for  it  was  in  this  very 
district  that  Moses  had  fed  his  fiocks  for  forty 
years.  The  fight  with  .\melek  had  given  Israel 
just  that  sense  of  fellowship  and  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  necessary  to  a  people  before  they  can  be 
organized  into  a  State,  and  now,  at  Jethro’s 
advice,  a  rudimentary  civil  organization  was 
formed  by  the  sub-division  of  the  people  into 
subordinate  bodies  and  the  appointment  of 
judges  over  each  (chap,  xviii. )  This  was  a 
very  significant  advance  beyond  the  old  patri¬ 
archal  rule — an  advance  be  it  observed — toward 
a  Republican  form  of  government.  This  in¬ 
deed  is  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  entire  Mosaic  legislation.  Not 
only  is  the  Decalogue  the  basis  of  every  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  Man  that  has  ever  been 
made — the  analogy  between  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  contemplated  in  this  legislation  and  the 
general  outlines  of  our  own  Federal  Union  is 
startlingly  close. 

Having  accepted  the  first  rudiments  of  a  free 
government,  the  next  step  was  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  their  ruler,  and  this  under  the  guid 
ance  of  Moses  this  people  unquestionably  did. 
It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  obedience  of 
Israel  to  the  rule  of  Jehovah  was  a  matter  of 
free  compact-,  that  they  elected  him  to  be  their 


sovereign  before  he  gave  them  his  Law.  By 
the  mouth  of  Moses  the  message  came  to  them 
that  if  they  would  be  an  obedient  people,  they 
should  be  the  peculiar  treasure  of  God,  a  king¬ 
dom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation  (xiz.  3-6),  and  all 
the  people  answered  together,  **A11  that  Jeho¬ 
vah  doth  speak  will  we  do”  (vs.  8) ;  and  again 
after  receiving  the  first  code  of  laws  (those 
which  are  included  in  the  present  lesson),  all  the 
people  answered  with  one  voice  and  said,  “All 
the  words  which  Jehovah  hath  said  will  we  do 
and  will  be  obedient”  (xxiv.  7)  freely  ratifying 
their  previous  free  choice  of  God  to  be  their 

The  Israelites  had  at  this  time  ver>  crude 
notions  of  sanctity  or  of  the  reverence  due  to 
Jehovah ;  they  were  by  no  means  able  now,  nor 
for  a  long  time  after  this,  to  perceive  the  infinite 
distance  that  separated  their  God  from  the  gods 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  needed  an  object- 
lesson  in  this  truth,  and  this  they  received  im¬ 
mediately  upon  their  election  of  Jehovah  to  be 
their  Ruler.  It  was  now  the  third  month  of 
their  journey.  They  had  arrived  at  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Sinai— a  wild  and  solitary  place  of 
rugged  granite  mountains  and  deep,  broad 
valleys  opening  into  a  plain  about  two  miles 
long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  Here  and  in 
the  valleys  there  was  ample  room  even  for  an 
encampment  of  two  millions  of  people,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  here,  probably,  (the 
site  is  not  certainly  determined)  the  people  made 
ready  according  to  God’s  command  to  receive 
the  Law  of  Jehovah.  The  vast  difference  that 
separated  their  God  from  the  Gods  of  other 
nations  was  first  shown  them  in  the  very  strict 
prohibitions  which  Moses  laid  down  against 
their  approach  to  the  mountain  from  which  the 
Law  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  in  the  rules  for 
their  ceremonial  purification  necessary  before 
that  event  (vss.  10-15).  The  awful  majesty  of 
God  was  further  taught  them  by  the  thunders 
and  lightnings  and  earthquake  and  fire  which 
made  the  mountain  exceeding  terrible  to  all  who 
stood  beneath  it  ( vss.  16  19). 

It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  whole 
nation  heard  the  voice  of  God  uttering  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
account  (vss.  20  25)  to  indicate  this,  and  every¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary  when  the  passage  is  read 
without  our  chapter  and  verse  divisions.  Chap 
ter  xix.  25,  xx.  1,  should  be  read  continuously. 
Moses  and  Aaron  alone  were  called  up  into  the 
mount  (xix.  24,  j  and  on  going  down  to  the 
people  Moies  “spake  unto  them:  ‘.\nd  God 
spake  all  these  words,  saying,’  ”  with  all  that 
follows  Otherwise  there  is  no  indication  of 
what  Moses  “spake.”  The  question  is  impor 
tant  only  to  those  who  desire  to  get  as  ^clear  a 
realization  of  the  facts  as  is  possible  at  this 
distance  of  time  and  experience. 

\  fact  which  is,  however,  of  capital  impor 
tance  is  far  too  generally  overlooked :  n,amely, 
the  particular  character  of  the  Law  and  the 
ground  on  which  God  gave  it  to  Israel.  His 
claim  to  the  obedience  of  Israel  was  distinctly 
not  that  he  was  the  only  true  God  The  First 
Commandment  does  not  say  that  he  is  the  only 
God,  but  that  Israel  must  worship  none  other 
than  He.  This  First  Commandment,  like  all 
the  others,  rests  on  the  ground  of  Israel’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  Jehovah,  not  on  the  ground  of  Jehovah’s 
unique  Godhead  (Ex.  xix.  4).  The  preface  to 
the  Ten  Commandments  explicitly  states  this  as 
the  reason  why  Israel  shall  have  no  other  God 
(XX.  2).  Whenever,  during  the  legislative 
period,  God  claims  Israel’s  allegiance  it  is 
always  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Israel 
stands  m  a  relation  of  grace  to  Jehovah  (Deut. 
vi  20  24).  In  other  words,  the  Law  was  given 
because  of  the  gracious  relation  already  existing 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  and  all  its  morality 
is  based  on  piety.  Jehovah  was  Israel’s  Saviour, 
and  for  this  reason  they  ought  to  obey  him ;  tor 
this  reason  he  first  offered  himself,  as  may  be 


said  in  all  reverence,  as  a  candidate  for  electioiv 
by  Israel  (comp.  xix.  4,  11).  Redemption 
through  grace  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Law.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  departure  from  the 
Law,  nor  an  abrogation  of  it,  but  the  natural 
development  of  the  Law,  its  perfect  fruit. 

The  giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments  was 
followed  by  the  giving  of  a  larger  code  of  laws,, 
which  Moses  immediatsly  committed  to  writing, 
and  which  formed  “the  book  of  the  covenant’^ 
(xxiv.  7).  This  book  (Ex.  xx.  22  xxiii.  33)  is 
often  called  “the  lesser  law,”  and  a  careful 
reading  shows  that,  though  compared  with  laws 
subsequently  given,  it  is  primitive  and  funda¬ 
mental,  adapted  to  a  simple  agricultural  people,, 
it  yet  contains  the  elements  of  all  legislation. 
The  first  section  (xx.  22-26)  is  the  law  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Then  follow  a  series  of  laws  defining 
rights  of  the  person  (xxi.  1  32)  and  rights  of 
property  (xxi.  33-xxii.  15),  including  he  princi¬ 
ples  of  loans  and  trusts.  These  are  succeeded 
by  an  important  law  about  women,  rules  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  laws  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  of  the  three  “great  feasts,  elementary 
rules  about  sacrifices  and  a  law  of  kindliness, 
thus  including  civil,  criminal,  juristic,  social 
and  religious  laws. 

The  ratification  of  this  law  (xxiv.)  in  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  was  precisely  in  accord 
with  the  custom  of  the  Blood  Covenant,  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  history  of  civilization,  as  is  shown 
by  Dr.  Trumbull  in  his  weighty  book  on  the 
Blood  Covenant.  _ 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Jesus  and  the  Sabbath. 

Matt.  xii.  1-13. 

Golden  Text. — The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even 
of  the  Sabbath  day.— Matt.  xii.  8. 

The  time  is  that  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of 
Jesus;  but  the  great  popularity  with  which  Hie 
first  teachings  and  miracles  had  been  received 
is  now  beginning  to  wane.  The  people  indeed 
still  feel  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Him,  but  their 
leaders  and  teachers,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
have  begun  to  oppose  Him,  because  His  teach¬ 
ings  are  different  from  theirs,  and  because  He- 
does  not  recognize  their  authority  as  supreme, 
but  Himself  teaches  “as  one  having  author¬ 
ity.”  Our  lesson  shows  Him  thus  speaking- 
and  acting  with  reference  to  the  Sabbath  which 
the  Jewish  rabbis  had  fenced  round  with  many 
rigid  and  often  petty  requirements. 

“The  corn”  was  either  wheat  or  barley,  tho 
word  including  all  sorts  of  grain.  The  law 
permitted  men  to  pluck  beads  of  grain  in  any 
man’s  field  to  stay  hunger  (Deut.  xxiii.  25) ;  but 
the  additions  to  the  Sabbath  law  made  by  the 
rabbis  did  not  permit  this  to  be  done  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  They  therefore  remonstrated  with 
Jesus  for  permitting  His  disciples  to  do  this. 
In  reply  Jesus  adduced  the  well-known  story  of 
David,  who  in  a  time  of  extreme  hunger  broke 
a  more  rigid  law,  eating  the  show-bread  which 
was  daily  set  forth  in  the  tabernacle,  and  which 
only  the  priests  were  allowed  to  eat  after  it  had 
been  replaced  by  fresher  bread.  The  purpose  of 
our  Lord  in  referring  to  this  incident  was  to- 
set  forth  in  a  clear  light  the  true  function  of 
law.  It  is  meant  to  be  not  a  burden  but  a 
blessing.  This  is  further  made  clear  by  the- 
second  illustration  of  the  priests  (verse  5),  who 
must  of  necessity  work  in  the  temple  on  the 
Sabbath  and  yet  are  not  held  to  have  broken 
the  law  which  forbids  work  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  very  existence  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  God’s 
worship 'renders  necessary  the  Sabbath  work  of 
those  who  minister  there.  It  is  the  spirit  not 
the  letter  of  the  law  that  is  important.  The 
Sabbath  was  instituted  to  be  a  blessing  not  a 
burden  to  man.  In  Mark’s  account  of  this  same 
occurrence  (ii.  27)  Jesus  expresses  this  truth 
in  the  words,  “The  Sabbath  was  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  man,  not  man  on  account  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.” 

It  was  perhaps  on  the  same  day  that  Je.  ua  ac- 
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cepted  the  challenge  of  Hie  critica  and  healed  a 
man  who  had  a  withered  hand,  first  showing  His 
critics  that  by  their  own  practice  with  regard  to 
the  dumb  beasts  they  had  shown  that  they  knew 
that  it  was  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  The  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  has  also  another  importance,  as  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  experience  of  the 
converted  soul.  Men  are  commanded  to  believe 
in  Christ.  In  themselves  they  have  no  more 
power  to  believe  than  the  man  had  power  to 
stretch  forth  hie  withered  hand.  But  He  who 
bade  him  do  the  impossible  also  gave  him  power 
to  do  it.  It  is  not  true  of  any  man  that  he 
cannot  believe  Of  himself  indeed  he  cannot. 
But  He  who  offers  Himself  as  the  object  of  the 
sinner’s  faith,  at  the  same  time  gives  to  whoso¬ 
ever  will  .accept  it  the  power  to  believe  on  Him. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


The  Sabhath. 

Feb.  28.  A  Jewish  Sabbath.  Kam.  28:  1-10,  25, 
Mar.  1.  First  Christian  Sabbath.  Mark  Itf:  9-14. 

2.  A  hallowed  day.  Ezek.  20:  10-20. 

3.  A  rest  day,  Jer.  17  :  21-27, 

4  A  day  for  worship.  Ps,  13J :  1-9. 

5.  A  day  of  good  tidings.  2  Kings  7: 9; 

Luke  4:  16-21. 

6.  Topic— What  is  a  proStahle  Sahbath  ? 

Ex.  20:  8-11 ;  Isa.  58:  5-14. 

To  speak  on  Sabbath  observance,  a  few  years 
ago,  branded  one  as  an  old  fogy,  a  religious 
crank,  and  a  Puritan.  Now  you  are  abreast  of 
the  times,  a  wide  horizoned,  generous  hearted, 
philanthropifc  man.  Then  there  was  a  serious 
attempt  made  to  throw  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  out  of  its  sacred  place  in  the  Decalogue. 
Failing  in  that,  the  declaration  was  freely  made 
that  it  had  no  place  in  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion.  Christ's  statement,  "The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  mao  for  the  Sabbath,’’  was 
supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  God’s  statement 
in  the  Decalogue.  Laboring  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  what  the  Sabbath  is  to  them. 
God  was  their  first  advocate  and  legislator. 
"Socialists  have  put  forth  as  one  of  their  first 
demands  that  the  State  shall  forever  prohibit  all 
kinds  of  Sund&y  labor. ’’  The  most  recent  ac¬ 
cessions  in  behalf  of  a  day  of  rest  are  the  drug¬ 
gists’  clerks  and  actors. 

Sunday  legislation  and  agitation  are  burning 
themes  of  the  hour.  To  understand  the  origin 
and  purpoee  of  the  day,  we  need  to  compare 
Mosaic  legislation,  as  found  in  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy,  with  what  we  find  in  Genesis. 
The  divine  order  is  significant.  The  world  had 
been  created.  The  family  instituted.  Then 
God  not  only  ordained  but  also  himself  observed 
the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  was  the  coronation 
of  Creation.  There  were  fields  to  till,  there 
were  bodies  for  toil,  there  must  be  a  day  for 
rest  and  worship.  The  toil  of  the  week  always 
brings  weariness  and  often  wickedness.  Through 
the  Sabbath  God  sought  to  secure  rest  and  holi¬ 
ness  fur  man  For  six  days  man  had  to  battle 
with  the  material  world,  on  the  seventh  day  be 
was  to  commune  with  the  spiritual  world.  After 
God  had  formed  man’s  body,  he  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  We 
have  bodies;  we  are  souls.  During  the  week, 
eyes  and  desires  are  naturally  turned  earthward, 
on  the  Sabbath  let  them  be  turned  heavenward. 

One  is  at  first  surprised  to  find  the  prominence, 
even  the  pre  eminence  which  the  opening  verses 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  give  to  the 
Sabbath.  There  is  a  very  important  sense  in 
which  the  Sabbath  is  the  first  commandment. 
If,  hoxever,  you  duly  emphasize  the  word  holy, 
you  will  soon  see  how  it  comes  about  that  in 
keeping  the  Sabbath  you  keep  all  other  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Decalogue.  If  .you  "remem¬ 
ber  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  you  will 
have  no  other  God  before  Jehovah.  If  that  day 


be  kept  holy  you  will  neither  make  nor  worship 
idols. 

He  who  keeps  the  seventh  day  holy  will  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  in  vain. 
Holiness  towards  God  is  the  beet  preparation  for 
honor  towards  parents.  He,  who  truly  worships 
God  on  the  seventh  day,  will  not  kill  his  fellow 
man  on  any  other  day.  He,  who  reverences 
God’s  holiness,  will  dread  ^bis  own  defilement 
and  will  therefore  keep  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment.  Reverently  worship  God  on  the  Sabbath 
and  you  will  not  steal  during  the  week.  He, 
who  adores  God’s  holiness,  will  not  bear  false 
witness  against  God’s  children.  Covetousness, 
which  is  idolatry  cannot  dwell  with  holiness 
which  is  from  God.  So  far  as  man’s  every  day 
need  is  concerned  holiness  outranks  healthful¬ 
ness.  Nothing  elm  contributes  so  mightily  to 
strength  and  longevity,  as  well  as  to  clearness 
and  vigor  of  mind,  as  holiness.  Men  and  women 
fall  before  temptations,  as  leaves  before  an 
autumn  blast.  Only  now  and  then  do  they  fall 
from  physical  exhaustion.  If  our  moral  natures 
withstood  the  strain  as  well  as  our  physical 
natures  this  world  would  be  a  transformed  world. 
"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint.’’ 

The  Independent  rendered  good  service  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  primary 
command  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  is  the 
same.  "Remember"  or  "Observe"  "the  Sab¬ 
bath  day  to  keep  it  holy."  The  specifications 
are  the  same ;  the  eon,  the  daughter,  the  cattle 
and  the  stranger ;  all  are  to  rest  from  work. 
The  reasons,  however,  are  different.  In  Exodus 
it  reads,  "For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is; 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day  and 
hallowed  it.”  In  Deuteronomy  we  read,  "That 
thy  man  servant  and  thy  maid  servant  may  rest 
as  well  as  thou.  And  thou  sbalt  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and 
the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  by  a 
mighty  band  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm ;  there¬ 
fore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day. ’’  "The  one  looks  Godwarct 
and  the  other  man  ward.  The  one  has  a  divine 
outlook,  the  other  is  humanitarian."  "We  are 
to  maintain  a  rest  day  equally  out  of  honor  to 
God,  according  to  Exodus,  and  out  of  mercy  to 
man  according  to  Deuteronomy."  But  what  is 
this  after  all  but  the  very  core  of  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  as  summed  up  by  our  Lord,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?" 

When  Julius  C»:sar,  in  bis  conquests,  pushed 
on  into  the  lowlands,  even  then  he  found  the 
sturdy  natives  dyking  against  river  and  sea. 
They  were  and  are  as  alert  in  the  maintenance 
of  dykes  as  in  tfieir  construction.  To  day  amid 
fertile  fields  you  can  stand  within  sight  of  rolling 
river  and  wiibin  sound  of  surging  sea  which 
they  have  restrained  or  repe'led.  Broken  dykes 
mean  desolate  homes  and  farms.  Ihe  Sabbath 
is  God’s  great  dyke  to  keep  back  and  out  the 
angry,  surging,  devastating  sea  of  man’s  selfish¬ 
ness.  Remember  Creation  and  worship  God. 
Remember  Egypt  and  see  to  it  that  your  brother 
man  has  rest  as  well  as  thou.  Sabbath  desecra¬ 
tion  means  domestic  desolation  and  national 
humiliation.  Where  there  is  no  Sabbath  for 
rest  and  worship,  there  man  forgets  God,  and 
wrongs  his  fellow  man.  The  weakest  becomes 
slave  to  the  mightiest.  The  Sabbath  is  "God’s 
reception  day,  when  He  takes  the  whole  tirsd, 
sinful  family  of  man  into  fellowship  with  Him 
self  ’’  ".\n  assault  on  the  Sabbath  is  a  blow  at 
humanity."  • 

Man’s  experience  attests  God’s  ordinance. 
One  day  in  seven  "is  so  natural  and  so  blessed 
a  division,  so  consonant  with  the  world’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  what  is  best,  that  the  Greeks  readily 
abandoned  for  it  their  week  of  ten  days,  and  the 


Romans  their  week  of  eight  days;  and  when  in 
the  godless  audacity  of  the  French  Revolution 
those  who  would  fain  have  shaken  themselves 
loose  from  every  vestige  of  religion,  tried  to  get 
rid  of  it,  and  to  have  a  holiday  only  once  in  ten 
da^  they  were  compelled  after  an  experience  of 
only  twelve  years  to  revert  to  the  blessing  and 
ordinance  of  God."  The  fourth  commandment 
found  place  in  God ’a  Covenant  of  Love  because 
it  was  first  embedded  in  man’s  constitution. 

From  the  beginning  until  now  the  Sabbath 
1ms  turned  man  s  thought  from  wonderful  Crea¬ 
tion  to  more  wonderful  Creator.  Compute  if  you 
can  what  a  boon  it  fass  been  to  tired  humanity 
throughout  all  ages,  and  what  a  boon  it  will  be 
till  time  is  no  more.  God  ordained  it  not  to 
destroy  man’s  rights  but  to  maintain  them,  not 
to  mar  our  pleasures  but  to  enhance  them. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  day  which  cel¬ 
ebrated  Creation  by  God,  should  also  celebrate 
Re-Creation  through  Christ.  At  the  beginning 
God  said  let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light. 
On  the  Resurrection  morn  Christ  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.  The  one  banished 
darkness  from  man’s  temporal  habitation,  the 
other  unveiled  his  eternal  habitation.  Whilst 
therefore  you  praise  the  God  of  the  Sabbath, 
praise  Him  also  for  the  Sabbath. 


THB  BIHLB  IN  MANY  LANOVAOEa. 

While  so  much  is  being  said  in  criticism  of 
the  English  Bibles  published  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
invaluable  work  of  the  Society  in  printing  the 
sacred  Book  in  foreign  languages  to  be  used  all 
over  the  world.  Therefore  the  collection,  which 
is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Students’  Volunteer 
Convention  in  Cleveland  this  week,  of  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Bible  made  by  American  mission¬ 
aries  and  printed  by  the  Society  will  be  of  pecu¬ 
liar  interest. 

Among  the  thirty  volumes  is  a  Bible  for  the 
Gilbert  Islanders,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Hiram 
Bingham,  D.D.  into  a  language  which  had  cot 
been  reduced  to  writing  when  he  went  to 
Micronesia  in  1857,  and  which  represents  the 
labors  of  a  life  time.  There  are  also  copies  of 
the  precious  book  in  the  languages  of  Hawaii, 
Kusaie,  Mortlock,  and  Marshall  Islands  and 
Ascension  Island. 

The  provision  made  for  the  aborigines  of  our 
own  country  is  illustrated  by  the  Dakota  Bible, 
translated  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Riggs  and  Rev.  Thomas 
P.  Williamson,  and  by  Testaments  in  Muskogee, 
Ojibwa,  and  Choctaw.  Rev  H.  B.  Pratt,  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  has  completed  after  years  of  labor  an 
entire  Spanish  version  for  the  residents  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America. 

For  Africa  there  are  specimen  translations  in 
Zulu,  Sheetswa,  Dikele,  Benga,  Mpocgwe,  and 
Bulu.  The  Bible  for  the  Japanese  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  and  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene  of 
the  American  Board.  Of  the  very  valuable 
version  in  the  Mandarin  Colloquial  of  China 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  work  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Scberescbewsky,  late  missionary  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  while  associ¬ 
ated  with  him  m  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  were  Dr.  Blodget.  Dr.  Martin,  and 
other  representative  men.  The  version  in  the 
Chinese  Classical,  prepared  by  Bridgman  and 
Culbertson,  has  been  extensively  used,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  educated  classes,  while 
the  Canton  Colloquial  and  the  Easy  Wenli  are 
samples  of  the  many  dialectic  forms  which  have 
been  found  necessary  to  supply  the  Chinem 
with  such  Scriptures  as  can  be  understood  in 
the  different  provinces  of  that  vast  empire. 

The  sacred  Book  has  also  been  translated  by 
American  missionaries  into  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Bulgarian,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Siamese  and  Burmese,  not  to  enumerate  the 
many  languages  in  which  only  a  portion  of  the 
Bible  has  yet  appeared. 

More  than  two  hundred  new  versions  of  the 
Bible  or  parts  of  it  have  been  made  during  the 
past  sixty  years,  and  the  work  of  completing 
and  perfecting  them  is  still  progressing. 

This  record  does  great  honor  both  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  learning  of  our  missionaries,  who  can,  in 
the  intervals  of  their  arduous  duties,  accomplish 
this  valuable  literary  work,  and  to  the  wise 
and  far-sighted  policy  of  the  Society  which  has  so 
generously  co-operated  with  them  by  printing 
and  distributing  their  completed  work. 
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WOREN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“The  astrologers  of  Persia  bad  many  super¬ 
stitions.  They  worshipped  the  stars  and  told 
fortunes  by  the  horoscope.  But  they  hoped  that 
God  would  show  theoa  kindness.  They  were 
hungry  to  see  the  ‘Desire  of  all  nations.’  It 
was  a  long  time  coming.  But  star-gazers  are 
a  patient  folk.  A  party  of  astronomers  went 
down  to  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  a  few  years 
ago  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus.  They  built 
a  deep  foundation  on  which  to  place  their  transit 
circle,  but  were  disappointed  by  a  cloudy  day. 
Ho  they  left  the  foundation  for  the  next  transit. 
It  does  not  come  for  three  or  four  generations, 
but  what  is  a  century  to  science?” — North  and 
West. 

Mrs.  Weston,  who  led  the  monthly  meeting, 
distributed  slips  with  Scripture  verses  bearing 
on  patriotism,  to  be  read  by  the  audience. 

Readers  of  the  Home  Mission  Monthly  have 
noticed  with  interest  an  account  of  our  Bible 
Readers’  work  among  the  Melungeons  at  Vardy, 
Tennessee,  and  the  cordial  reception  given  them. 
Now  we  hear  that  a  son  of  Mrs.  Mehala  Mullens 
has  been  converted. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Duncan  has  been  bolding  services 
of  special  interest  in  the  Laura  Sunderland 
school.  North  Carolina,  and  reports  that  all  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  two  or  three  pupils  are  now  Chris¬ 
tians. 

The  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Ashe¬ 
ville. — Dr.  Lawrence  writes  that  the  influence  of 
this  school  is  reaching  out  in  every  direction. 
Some  opposition  to  our  denominational  work 
exists,  but  when  a  zealous  Baptist  remarked  to 
a  Methodist  brother  that  we  were  taking  Madi¬ 
son  County  by  storm,  be  replied:  “The  more 
they  take  the  county  and  the  longer  they  hold 
it,  the  better  I  will  like  it;  they  are  doing  in 

AMERICA’S 
Greatest  Medicine. 

Okeatmt,  Because  it  does  wbat  all  other  medicines  fail 
to  do.  As  an  instance  of  its  peculiar  and  unusual 
curative  power,  consider  the  most  insidious  disease, 
and  the  disease  which  taints  the  blood  of  most  people, 
producing  incalculable  suffering  to  many,  while  in 
others  it  is  a  latent  Are  liable  to  burst  into  activity 
and  produce  untold  misery  on  the  least  provocation. 

Scrofula  is  the  only  ailment  to  which  the  human 
family  is  subject,  of  which  the  above  sweeping  state¬ 
ment  can  honestly  be  made.  Now,  a  medicine  that 
ran  meet  this  common  enemy  of  mankind  and  re- 
lieatedly  effect  the  wonderful  cures  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla  has— clearly  has  the  right  to  the  title  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  Oreateht  Medicine. 
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thig  region  about  all  that  ia  being  done  for 
Christian  education.”  ‘‘Rev.  F.  H.  Fox  has 
charge  of  our  little  echool  church,  Oakland 
Heights,  where  the  Institute  and  the  Home  In¬ 
dustrial  School  unite  in  a  morning  service,  and 
Mr.  Fox  preaches  in  the  evening  to  the  Farm 
School  up  the  river;  so  that  our  three  schools 
near  Asheville  are  grouped  together  in  one  pas¬ 
toral  charge.  Last  fall  another  church  was 
organised  at  Jupiter,  fourteen  miles  from  Ashe¬ 
ville,  with  twenty-two  members ;  the  outgrowth 
of  our  school  in  that  neighborhood.  In  Yancey 
County,  at  the  county  seat  Burnsville,  the  citi¬ 
zens  have  given  the  free  use  of  their  academy 
building  for  three  years  for  another  school,  and 
the  best  people  are  anxious  for  a  church  organi¬ 
zation,  being  willing  to  furnish  a  site  for  it,  also 
for  a  school.  These  are  but  individual  instances, 
proving  what  our  echool  work  is  doing  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  planting  of  churches.” 

Dr.  John  Hall  spoke  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  its  relation  to  the  Synods,  Presby¬ 
teries  and  the  General  Assembly,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  interest  in  this  agency  will  not 
decrease,  but  be  directed  and  controlled  for 
the  good  of  our  land.  After  the  union  of  the 
Old  and  New  School  branches  with  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  missionary  boards,  Drs.  Kendall  and 
Dixon,  the  Secretaries,  suggested  that  the  sum 
of  two  millions  should  be  raised,  and  Dr.  Ellin- 
wood  who  assumed  this  was  able  to  report  that 
seven  millions  had  been  collected.  The  Board 
of  Home  Missions  is  absolutely  responsible  to 
tbe  General  Assembly.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Secretaries  to  carry  on  correspondence  and  to 
report  annually  the  results  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  desired  that  there  should  be  no 
competition  with  sister  denominations.  Pres¬ 
byteries  ‘report  results  to  tbe  Synods  and  the 
Synods  to  General  Assembly.  Some  Synods  pre¬ 
fer  to  control  their  own  expenditures  and  the 
balance  goes  into  the  treasury  of  tbe  Board. 
The  Synod  of  New  Jersey  has  carried  on  its  own 
plan  of  sustentation  and  has  not  reduced  in  tbe 
least  its  contributions  to  the  Board.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  success  of  tbe  Woman’s  Work  in  giving 
Christian  education  to  the  children  may  influ¬ 
ence  the  State  to  do  the  same.  ’  Visiting  a  region 
destitute  of  religious  privileges.  Dr.  Hall  learned 
there  was  not  a  man  who  could  pray  when  the 
Sunday  school  was  organized.  Ihe  wife  of  a 
farmer  was  willing  to  lead  in  prayer,  but  she 
modestly  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  her  to 
procure  a  Bible,  for  a  flood  had  carried  away 
their  home  and  everything  had  been  lost. 

The  great  destitution  of  religious  privileges  in 
our  land  constitute  the  necessity  for  this  work, 
and  tbe  speaker  earnestly  hoped  that  the  women 
would  hold  on  in  tbe  spirit  of  prayer  and  of 
consecration.  ‘‘Let  us  stand  up  for  the  honor 
of  a  Christian  nation,  for  tbe  honor  of  Christ 
and  for  tbe  salvation  of  souls.” 

Dr.  Pbraner  spoke  of  his  congenial  relations 
of  many  years  with  tbe  Board  with  whom  be 
bad  worked  eye  to  eye  and  heart  to  heart ;  of 
tbe  loving  heart  of  Dr.  Hall  and  of  the  valuable 
legal  services  of  Mr.  Parsons  Twenty-one  men 
from  seven  Presbyteries  have  been  associated  in 
Christian  harmony.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  woman’s  department.  To-day  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  secularize  education.  In  one  State  a 
statute  prohibits  tbe  use  of  tbe  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  in  California  there  is  a  similar  tendency. 
What  barriers  will  there  be  against  crime 
where  the  schools  are  godless  ? 

In  1884,  Dr.  Pbraner  visited  a  mining  town 
of  fourteen  houses  and  ten  of  these  were  saloons. 
There  had  been  twenty-two  burials  there,  and 
only  four  died  a  natural  death.  Now  a  Presby 
terian  Church  lifts  its  spire  in  that  community. 
Retrenchment  means  retrogression.  The  need 
for  Christian  advancement  and  Christian  work 
was  never  so  great  as  to  day.  It  is  a  dignity,  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  serve  Christ.  Borne 
may  criticize,  but  the  Master  sees  a  high  and 
noble  purpose. 

Miss  Jones  stated  that  outside  tbe  provision 
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made  by  tbe  several  Synods,  1,416  missionaries 
were  on  the  field  last  year,  and  32,200  members 
bad  been  received  into  tbe  church.  People 
gathered  into  tbe  various  churches  number  over 
six  thousand. 

From  Henry  Kendall  College  comes  a  letter 
from  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  who  basso  long  been 
identified  with  work  for  the  Creeks  at  Musko¬ 
gee,  Indian  Territory,  in  which  she  tells  of  her 
busy  Sundays:  of  a  ladies’  Bible  class  in  Sun¬ 
day  school  of  which  she  has  charge,  of  morning 
and  evening  and  Christian  Endeavor  services, 
and  of  the  afternoon  given  to  the  jail.  ‘‘In  the 
February  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
under  the  heading,  ‘A  National  Disgrace,’  you 
will  find  a  description  of  this  jail.  It  has  at 
present  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners, 
white,  black  and  red.  It  is  awful  beyond  any 
words  of  mine  to  express.  The  jailor  is  a  kind 
hearted  man,  who  does  all  be  can  and  I  think 
his  kindness  is  especially  shown  by  his  placing 
the  young  Indian  men  who  are  in  for  minor 
offences,  in  what  is  called  ‘the  little  jail,’  in 
which  I  found  twenty-one  inmates.  This  place 
has  four  iron  barred,  small  apertures  for  win¬ 
dows  and  a  strong  iron  door.  When  I  go  in 
there  Sunday  afternoons,  tbe  turnkey  unlocks 
the  door,  sets  a  chair  in  for  me  and  lets  in  two 
or  three  ‘trusties’  from  the  outside  who  always 
come  to  my  Sunday  school,  then  he  locks  the 
door  and  goes  away,  as  does  also  tbe  guard  with 
bis  rifle,  who  paces  to  and  fro  ail  the  while  in 
front  of  the  big  jail.  Our  Sunday  school  is  all 
in  Indian.  I  take  Creek  hymn  books  in  with 
me,  and  read  from  tbe  books  my  father  and 
mother  wrote  for  the  Creeks  I  never  saw  such 
attention  as  my  prison  boys  give  me.  And  their 
singing  always  gives  me  such  a  lump  in  my 
throat.  One  learned  in  a  week  twenty  five  ques¬ 
tions  in  tbe  Creek  Catechism,  and  when  I 
promised  a  Creek  Testament  to  the  first  one 
who  learned  all  the  145  questions,  their  faces 
brightened.  I  hope  that  I  may  get  more  than 
one  to  earn  a  Testament.  They  are  learning 
also  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Creek.  When  our 
Sunday  school  is  over.  I  go  to  the  grating  and 
call  the  guard  and  tbe  turnkey  lets  me  out. 
Tbe  boys  clean  up  the  jail  and  themselves  as 
well  as  they  can  and  some  of  them  are  always 
watching  at  tbe  grating  when  I  come.  After 
this  I  always  visit  some  prisoners  in  the  small 
cells  described  in  tbe  article  before  referred  to. 
Most  of  them  are  under  indictment  for  murder. 
There  are  two  whose  cell  I  have  passed  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  who  are  soon  to  be  banged,  but 
as  1  did  not  know  them,  I  have  never  talked  to 
them.  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  it,  in  spite  of 
my  horror  of  them,  for  tbe  murders  they  com¬ 
mitted  were  such  awful  ones.  I  must  stop;  I 
must  not  let  my  pen  write  one  word  of  that 
earthly  hell  Dr.  Wines  describes  as  ‘the  Bull 
Pen.’  What  a  blessed  contrast  to  turn  to  Ken¬ 
dall  College,  to  know  that  to  morrow  morning 
instead  of  looking  into  the  faces  of  those  awful 
masses  of  ruined  humanity  in  that  ‘Bull  Pen,’  1 
may  sit  in  my  chair  in  chapel,  facing  our  stu¬ 
dents,  looking  into  pure,  earnest  faces  of  young 
people  to  whom  life  will  come  with  more  of 
opportunity.”  H.  E.  B. 
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Eo  often,  poor  wee  rogue,  they  sent 
His  blithe  heart  Into  banishment ; 

So  oft  his  blurred,  angelic  face 
Was  wallward  turned  In  dire  disgrace. 

That,  moved  with  pity  for  his  sake. 

What  does  his  grandad  do  but  take 
Palette  and  brush,  and  fill  with  bloom 
That  penal  comer  of  the  room. 

Small  woodmen  share  the  culprit’s  grief ; 

Fairies  peep  out  from  flower  and  leaf ; 

His  heart  the  droll  brown  squirrel  cheers 
And  sets  him  smiling  through  his  tears. 

Grandpa.”  they  cried,  “  you  spoil  the  child !" 
More  kindly  wise,  the  old  artist  smiled : 

**  Pain  often  hardens— have  a  care  i 
God  does  not  leave  our  ‘  comers  ’  bare.” 

—Good  Words. 

THE  BIRD  ON  MAMMA’S  NEW  HAT. 

Elsie’s  mamma  had  bought  a  new  hat  which 
the  milliner  bad  just  sent  home,  and  the  little 
Hirl  was  very  anxious  to  see  it  taken  out  of  the 
box.  “Mamma  always  picked  out  such  pretty 
hats,’’  she  reasoned,  and  of  course  in  all  the 
wide  world  there  was  no  face  so  sweet  as  dear 
mamma’s. 

Elsie  stood  beside  her  as  she  untied  the  box, 
and  as  the  new  hat  was  lifted,  she  exclaimed : 

how  lovely  it  is,  mammal” 

~  “1  am  glad  you  like  it,  dear.  I  always  like 
to  have  my  little  girl  pleased  with  what  mamma 
wears.  ” 

The  lady  put  the  hat  on  her  bead  and  stood 
before  the  mirror  on  the  bureau  to  see  the  effect. 
“Is  it  becoming,  Elsie  ?”  she  asked. 

“O,  mamma,  it  is  very  becoming,  and  you 
'look  so  lovely,  I  must  kiss  you.” 

As  the  tall  lady  stooped  to  get  a  kiss  from  the 
child,  Elsie’s  face  changed.  A  sad  look  came 
over  it  which  her  mamma  did  not  notice.  She 
had  spied  nestling  among  the  bunches  of  lace 
and  ribbon  a  tiny  beautiful  bird  whose  eyes 
seemed  to  look  right  into  hers.  The  child  said 
nothing,  she  did  not  wish  to  seem  disloyal  to 
dear  mamma’s  new  hat.  But  her  tender,  loving 
heart  was  touched,  and  she  wondered  why  such 
a  good,  kind  mamma  would  wear  a  dear  little 
dead  bird. 

The  bat  was  put  back  in  the  band  box  and  the 
mother  resumed  her  book,  while  Elsie  went  off 
to  play  with  her  doll.  But  she  was  not  happy 
as  she  usually  was.  She  kept  thinking  of  the 
poor  little  bird— it  looked  like  one  she  bad  seen 
flying  about  among  the  trees  when  she  was  in 
the  country  last  summer.  It  used  to  hop  alraut 
on  the  fence  rail,  and  sometimes  look  right  at 
Elsie,  when  she  was  picking  flowers  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  What  a  terrible  thing  if  that  dear  little 
bird  on  the  new  hat  was  the  same  one,  and  some 
cruel  person  had  killed  it!” 

“What  is  the  matter,  Elsie  dear,  don’t  you 
feel  well  ?”  her  mamma  asked  a  half  hour  later, 
as  the  child  came  back  into  her  room  and  sat  in 
her  little  chair  so  quietly.  Mothers  somehow 
can  tell  when  their  children  are  troubled  in  their 
hearts,  even  if  they  don’t  say  anything. 

It  did  not  seem  as  if  mamma  could  do  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  so  it  must  be  all  right  for  her  to 
wear  a  bird  on  her  hat,  Elsie  thought,  and  she 
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tried  to  be  cheerful,  and  said  as  children  often 
do,  “O,  nothing  much,  mamma.”  But  when 
her  mother  put  on  her  new  hat  to  go  to  an  enter¬ 
tainment  with  papa  that  evening,  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it,  Elsie  was  standing  by, 
an  attentive  listener.  Papa  looked  at  it  critically 
and  mamma  turned  about  to  show  him  the  full 
effect 

“I  would  like  the  bat  very  much,”  her  hus¬ 
band  said,  “if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  and 
that  is  the  dead  bird  on  it.  I  cannot  understnd 
how  you  can  see  any  beauty  in  such  an  orna¬ 
ment.  Birds  were  made  to  sing  and  to  fly  about 
and  be  happy,  not  to  be  killed  to  decorate  hats. 
You  think  just  as}I  do,  don’t  you,  Elsie?” 

Elsie  was  very  glad  that  papa  felt  as  she  did 
about  the  poor  dead  bird,  but  she  did  not  say  a 
word  then,  only  nodded  her  little  curly  head. 

It  was  late  when  her  parents  returned,  and  as 
was  their  custom,  went  into  Elsie’s  little  room 
to  see  if  she  were  sleeping  well,  and  everything 
was  as  it  should  be.  As  they  turned  up  the  gas 
a  wide  awake  pair  of  bright  eyes  looked  into 
theirs  and  there  were  tears  in  them,  too. 

“Why,  Elsie,  dear,  not  asleep  yet  ?”  said 
mamma,  as  she  stcraped  down  to  the  little  white 
bed  to  kiss  her. 

“I" have  been  asleep,  mamma,  but  I  bad  the 
dreadfulest  dream — it  made  me  cry,  and  that 
waked  me  up,  and  I  could  not  get  to  sleep 
again.  ” 

“What  was  it,  darling?”  asked  papa,  in  such 
sympathetic  tones,  that  Elsie  buret  into  tears 
and  said,  “It  was  about  that  sweet  little  bird  on 
mamma’s  bat.  I  dreamed  it  was  the  same  one 
that  used  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  look  at  me 
when  I  was  at  Uncle’s  in  the  country.  And  it 
talked  to  me  and  said  that  some  dreadful  man 
killed  it,  just  when  it  was  feeding  its  little  ones 
in  the  nest,  and  it  does  not  know  what  became 
of  them.  The  poor  little  mother-bird  says  they 
must  have  starved  to  death  because  she  could 
never  carry  any  more  worms  to  them.” 

“It  could  not  possibly  be  that  bird,  Elsie,” 
said  her  mother,  “you  were  only  dreaming.” 

“The  bird  on  your  hat  is  just  like  that  one, 
mamma,  and  I’m  so  afraid  it  had  little  children, 
and  bad  to  die  and  leave  them.”  Elsie’s  arms 
were  about  her  mother’s  neck  and  she  was  sob¬ 
bing.  “You  know,  if  you  should  die,  mamma, 
and  leave  me,  I  could  not  live  and  bear  it.” 

“I  bad  no  idea,  my  dear  child,  that  you  felt 
so  badly  over  that  bird  on  my  hat.  To-morrow 
I  will  take  it  off,  and  I  will  never,  never  wear 
another  bird.” 

'“O,  I  am  so  glad,  mamma,  for  every  time  I 
looked  at  that  bat,  with  the  dear  little  dead 
bird,  it  would  make  me  feel  so  sorry.  And 
mamma  dear,  maybe  if  you  won’t  wear  dead 
birds  on  your  hat  the  other  ladies  you  know 
won’t,  and  then  it  won’t  be  the  fashion  any 
more.”  Elsie  fairly  laughed  as  the  thought 
that  there  might  come  a  time  when  there  would 
be  no  more  killing  of  little  birds  for  fashion’s 
sake.  - 

Bomehow  papa’s  kisses  that  night  were  more 
heartfelt  than  ever,  if  that  could  be.  He 
whispered  in  her  ear,  “The  Lord  bless  you,  my 
child.  May  you  always  plead  the  cause  of  the 
wronged  and  oppressed  as  effectually  as  you  have 
to  night.  ” 
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"Now  I  think  your  hat  in  perfectly  lovely," 
Mid  Elsie,  aa  ahe  noticed  the  absence  of  the 
bird,  the  next  time  her  mamma  put  it  on,  "and 
your  face  ia  juat  the  sweetest  face  in  the  whole 
world,  and  you  are  the  dearest  mamma  in  all  the 
world,  too." 

The  worda  came  to  that  mother’s  heart  as  she 
walked  along  the  street  that  afternoon,  "Out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou  hast 
perfected  praise  "  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


SBLFI8HNB88  IN  TOUNO  PBOPLB. 

It  is  painful  to  note  the  growth  of  selfishness 
among  young  men  and  the  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  their  fellows,  or  rather  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  their  own  needs,  for  the  beet  thing  that 
a  man  can  do  for  himself,  as  a  protection  against 
meanness,  ill-temper,  cynicism  and  narrow¬ 
mindedness,  is  to  engage  in  some  set  vice  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow  men.  Archdeacon  Far¬ 
rar  recently  said,  in  a  tone  of  lament,  that  there 
were  multitudes  of  young  men  in  England  who 
"devote  their  whole  lives  to  personal  amusement 
and  self-indulgence,  who  nev  r  give  to  any  good 
object,  never  strike  a  blow  for  any  noble  cause, 
never  say  one  single  word  or  do  one  single  deed, 
to  make  man  purer  or  woman  nobler."  Are 
there  not  many  such  around  us  f  What  about 
the  future  of  such  a  life  T 
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By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Sunday. 

So  Blanche  remained,  and  as  to  her  intense 
relief,  not  one  of  her  companions  broached  the 
subject  of  the  letter,  she  determined  to  strive  to 
atone  for  her  wrong  doings  by  being  more  sweet- 
tempered  and  honest  in  the  future. 

The  next  morning  was  a  lovely,  peaceful  May- 
day,  with  a  soft  blue  sky  overhead,  sweet  air 
that  was  a  delight  to  breathe,  and  a  golden  sun 
that  shed  his  lavish  rays  warmly  over  the  green 
earth.  After  breakfast,  Blanche  was  again  car¬ 
ried  to  her  couch  on^the  piazxa. 

~Ae  she  lay  there  and  watched  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  with  Uncle  Tom  crossing  the  lawns  towards 
the  woods,  whither  they  always  retired  on  a 
clear  Sabbath — even  Fred  limping  slowly  along 
with  them,  on  his  crutches — she  realized  with 
some  bitterness  that  it  was  owing  to  her  own 
disobedience  that  she  was  not  with  them.  They 
always  had  such  pleasant  times  too !  Uncle  Tom 
talked  so  nicely,  and  they  asked  him  questions 
about  all  sorts  of  things  they  wished  to  know, 
and  altogether  the  little  excursions  were  sadly 
missed,  when  any  member  of  the  party  was  forced 
to  remain  at  home.  _ 

Blanche  shed  a  few  tears;  then,  ashamed  of 
her  weakness,  wiped  them  away,  and  became 
absorbed  in  watching  a  brilliant  butterfly  flut¬ 
tering  about  a  honeysuckle  blossom  near  one  of 
the  veranda  pillars. 

Aunt  Mabel  came  outside,  and  seeing  the  little 
figure  in  the  scarlet  drees,  lying  so  passively 
upon  the  gay  cushions  of  the  settee,  drew  near, 
and  seated*  herself  in  a  low  chair  at  the  suffer¬ 
er’s  side. 

"Are you  lonely?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  a  little,"  was  the  response,  and  Blanche 
still  stared  moodily  at  the  insect. 

"The  others  have  gone  to  the  woods,  and  Aunt 
Catharine  is  reading  in  her  room.  Can’t  1 
do  anything  to  help  while  away  the  time  ?  It’s 
too  bad  that  you  don’t  enjoy  reading  I  Books 
are  such  good  friends  when  one  is  just  sick 
enough  to  he  kept  quiet.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  a  story  f" 

Now,  Blanche  had  no  fondness  for  good  things 
in  print,  but  she  dearly  loved  to  listen  to  stories, 
and  Mrs.  Fanning  bad,  by  this  time,  discovered 
her  weakness. 

"Yes,  if  you’d  like  to  tell  one!"  she  answered, 
careful  to  abstain  from  showing  too  much  de¬ 
light  at  the'prospect. 

"Well,  I  do  like!  The  event  happened  not  so 
very  long  ago,  either.  There  was  a'certain  little 
girl,  whose  parents  were  very  wealthy,  and  who 
was  much  beloved  by  them.  She  had  the  big¬ 
gest  lot  of  toys  you  ever  beard  of,  including  a 
great  many  beautiful  dolls;  but  one  day,  when 
she  was  passing  a  shop-window,  she  chanced  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of^a  great  wax  dolly,  dressed  in 
the  finest  of  blue  silk  gowns,  with  bronze  slip¬ 
pers,  and  a  charming  white  ,'bat.  Her  brown 
eyes  glistened  at  the  eight,  and  she  induced  her 
nurse  to  go  into  the  shop  and  find  out  thejprice. 
It  happened  to  be  five  dollars ;  for  the^waxen 
beauty,  beside  shutting  and  opening  her  bright 
eyes,  could  lisp  "papa"  and  "mamma"  and  sev 
eral  other  words  in  the  tiniest  voice;  and  all 
these  accomplishments  were  expensive,  to  be 
sure ! 

"Well,  it  chanced,  too,  that  Alice — that  was 
her  name — had  exactly  five  dollars  at  bome,- 
which  her  father  bad  given  her  as  a  reward  for 
taking  bitter  medicine.  I  don’t  think  it  a 
very  fine  plan  to  bribe  little  girls  to  do  what 
they  ought,  and  that  their  parents  think  good 
for  them ;  but  that  was  bow  Alice  came  to  have 
her  five  dollars. 

"It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  she 
nearly  dragged  her  good  curse  home,  so  anxious 
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was  she  to  obtain  her  money.  While  Alice  was 
waiting  impatiently  for  her  nurse  to  run  up 
stairs  and  change  her  hat,  she  heard  the  sound' 
of  voices;  it  proved  to  be  her  father,  talking 
with  a  friend,  and  Alice  soon  became  absorbed 
in  their  conversation.  It  was  all  about  the 
good  work  that  enables  the  poor  city  children, 
suffering  from  the  burning  heat,  to  come  into 
the  country  for  outings  of  a  day,  or  a  week,  or 
even  a  month,  and  go  back,  refreshed  by  their 
sojourn. 

"Alice  had  not  known  of  such  a  charity. 
Now  she  listened  most  eagerly.  The  stranger 
told  of  the  poor  little  waifs  in  the  crowded  and 
squalid  tenement  alleys,  where  there  was  no 
pure  air,  no  sweet,  cool  water,  no  flowers,  no 
grass,  no  trees,  no  pleasant  friends — and  where, 
worst  of  all,  the  beat  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
night  also,  was  drawing  the  very  life  out  of  the 
little  creatures.  It  seemed  such  a  splendid 
thing  to  get  those  suffering  children  into  the 
cool  country  for  a  season ;  and  it  didn’t  cost  so 
very  much  either,  the  stranger  said.  If  you 
had  a  place  to  put  the  small  visitors  when  they 
came,  where  their  board  might  be  had  free,  as 
in  some  kind  family,  then  you  had  only  to  pay 
the  car  fare  to  and  from  the  city. 

"Suddenly  Alice  thought  of  her  five  dollars. 
The  fare  from  New  York  to  her  village,  and 
return,  came  to  just  five  dollars!  And  wouldn’t 
that  he  better  than  buying  even  the  lovely  dolP 
in  the  store-window  ?  She  already  bad  so  many 
dolls!  It  would  be  so  pleasant  to  bring  a  poor 
child  into  the  country  for  a  vacation ! 

"Well,  she  took  off  her  hat  and  cloak,  and 
when  her  nurse  came  down,  ready  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  back  to  the  shop,  she  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  little  girl  had  changed  her  mind  and, 
that  no  dolly  was  to  be  bought  that  day.  She* 
was  not  sorry,  as  she  bad  a  headache,  and  wa^ 
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weary  with  the  walk  ahe  had  already  taken  with 
tier  young  charge. 

“As  soon  as  the  stranger  had  gone,  Alice  ran 
in,  and  greeted  her  father  with  her  new  plan. 
As  she  had  expected,  he  was  greatly  pleased, 
and  promised  to  help  her  hnd  a  suitable  child 
for  the  promised  treat.  He  also  added  three 
•dollars  to  her  live,  mamma  added  another,  and 
even  nurse,  when  she  heard  of  it,  took  a  bright 
eilver  dollar,  and  placed  it  with  the  other  gifts, 
thus  making  ten  dollars,  suflScient  to  bring  out 
two  children. 

“  ‘I’m  interested  in  city  children,  *  was  the 
only  reason  for  her  generosity  that  she  would 
give.  But  Alice  understood  what  that  meant, 
for  Nurse  had  more  than  once  told  her  of  her 
own  life.  She  and  her  sister  were  the  only 
children  in  her  family ;  and  when  the  parents 
died,  leaving  them  alone,  the  one  married,  and 
the  other  turned  herself  to  earning  money. 
This  one  was  Alice’s  nurse  and  the  sad  part  of 
the  story  was,  that  when  she  went  back  one  day 
to  visit  her  sister,  she  found  the  house  closed, 
and  no  one  there ;  and  was  informed  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  that  the  father  had  gone  West,  no  one  knew 
where,  the  mother  had  died  very^suddenly,  and 
the  two  little  children  had  been  taken  away  by 
strangers,  probably  to  some  home  or  institution. 
A  diligent  search  failed  to  find  these  wanderers, 
and  Nurse  had  never  been  able  to  trace  them. 
And  that  was  why  she  took  an  interest  in  city 
children. 

“Well,  Mr.  Linton  found  suitable  children  by 
writing  to  the  matron  of  a  certain  Home  in  the 
city,  who  thankfully  received  and  accepted  his 
invitation.  To  Alice’s  great  joy,  two  small  girls,, 
sisters,  were  to  be  sent  on  the  next  Monday. 
They  were  not  to  come  to  the  Linton  house ;  for 
Mrs.  Linton  was  an  invalid,  and  the  noise  would 
be  annoying  and  perhaps  harmful  to  her.  But 
an  honest  farmer,  living  near  had  promised  to 
care  for  the  waifs  for  three  entire  weeks,  with 
no^  a  cent  of  board  ;  for  he  had  no  children,  and 
was  but  too  glad  to  be  of  help  to  these  homeless 
ones. 

“The  children  came  at  the  time  appointed — 
two  neat  little  things  of  ten  and  seven— and  the 
look  of  delight  on  their  young  faces  was  beauti¬ 
ful  to  see.  They  were  very  neatly  dressed  in 
plaid  gingham ;  their  bodies  were  clean,  and 
their  hair  well  brushed.  The  journey  had  been 
a  long  one ;  for  they  had  to  take  two  trains,  as 
well  as  a  boat,  but  they  were  very  much  charmed 
with  the  various  wonders  of  the  trip,  and  dis¬ 
coursed  of  them,  timidly  at  first,  but  gaining 
confidence  as  they  talked  on.  When  they  saw 
the  great  coach,  with  its  two  steady  horses,  that 
was  to  bear  them  to  their  final  destination,  they 
were  jubilant;  and  as  enraptured  with  the  ride, 
as  though  it  had  been  in  a  golden  carriage,  and 
the  steeds  the  prancing,  mettlesome  ones  of  their 
childish  visions,  instead  of  two  old  horses  that 
wouldn’t  have  run  away,  even  though  a  dozen 
bushels  of  oats  had  awaited  them  at  the  end  of 
their  mad  trot ! 

“They  romped  and  they  played,  plucked  fiow- 
erp,  and  ate  fruit,  and  examined  all  the  novel 
things  of  the  country;  they  ate  like  veritable 
rabbits,  and  slept  soundly  at  night.  Two  hap¬ 
pier  children  couldn’t  havu  been  found ! 
Neither  had  ever  seen  a  blade  *f  grass  before; 
cake  and  fresh  sweet  milk  were  unheard-of 
glories ;  and  to  be  allowed  to  ^^ide  the  horses  to 
the  field,  help  drive  the  cows,  and  feed  the 
noisy  fowls— why,  after  these  there  was  naught 
to  be  desired ! 

“Alice  visited  them  many  times.  From  the 
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The  statement  made  by  many  repu¬ 
table  practical  painters,  that  two 
coats  of  paint  made  with  the  “  old 
Dutch  process”  White  Lead  is  eqial  to  three 
coats  made  with  White  Lead  made  by  quick 
process,  is  fully  warranted. 

As  the  cost  of  applying  paint  is  about  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  materials,  it  follows  that 
White  Lead  made  by  the  “  old  Dutch  pro¬ 
cess  ”  is  by  far  the  cheapest.  It  is  also  the 
best. 
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first  day  of  meeting  them,  she  had  been  poeeeesed 
of  such  a  momentous  secret  that  it  threatened  to 
burst  her  bosom,  if  not  soon  released!  You 
doubtless  can  guess  what  it  was.  The  visitors’ 
names  were  Minnie  and  Elsie  Gray,  the  identi¬ 
cal  names  so  dear  to  Nurse’s  heart.  Yes,  they 
were  actually  the  missing  nieces  of  that  good 
woman,  and  it  was  through  Alice  that  this 
blessing  had  come. 

“Nurse  was  away  for  a  week  or  so,  visiting  a 
sick  cousin ;  but  on  her  return  she  was  fairly 
dragged  over  to  the  farmer’s  comfortable  home, 
to  learn  the  glad  news.  You  may  imagine  what 
happiness  there  was  then  I 

“The  girls  remained  in  the  country,  of  course  I 
Nurse  took  care  of  them,  and  paid  for  their 
board  at  the  farmer’s;  that  good  man  and  his 
thrifty,  pleasant  wife  being  as  anxious  to  keep 
them  as  they  were  to  stay,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal !  So  Alice  had  wonderful  results 
from  her  money ;  and,  although  she  received  the 
wax  doll  for  her  next  Christmas,  it  could  not 
give  her  as  much  pleasure  and  happiness  as  did 
the  knowledge  of  her  good  deed,  and  its  unex¬ 
pected  joyful  results.’’ 

When  Mrs.  Fanning  finished  her  tale,  and 
glanced  at  her  quiet  listener,  she  found  that 
Blanche  was  still  staring  at  the  honeysuckle 
blossom- as*though  she  had  never  once  removed 
her  eyes  from  it.  But  Aunt  Mabel  knew  better, 
for  more  than  once,  when  ahe  had  been  gazing 
over  the  peaceful  lawn  and  far  reaching  fields, 
she  had  become  aware  that  Blanche’s  dark  eyes 
were  watching  her  intently ;  and  so  she  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  her  story  had  been  well  received,  and 
might  bear  good  fruit 

When  Aunt  Mabel  and  Aunt  Catharine  drove 
to  the  distant  church,  Blanche,  of  course,  was 
alone  upon  the  veranda;  but  May’s  white  kitten 
performed  a  variety  of  antics  for  her  benefit,  and 
she  was  not  left  to  pine.  Then,  to  her  intense 
delight,  she  discovered  that  ahe  could  stand 
without  pain,  and  even  with  the  aid  of  her  use¬ 
ful  cane,  limp  to  the  steps  and  back  again. 
Though  her  gait  was  somewhat  unsteady,  it  was 
a  joy  to  be  able  to  stump  about  at  all,  and  when 
Uncle  Tom  and  the  children  returned  from  their 
ramble,  they  found  her  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes,  tokens  of  reviving  brightness  and 
gay  spirits. 

The  Sunday  dinner  was  always  a  delightful 
meal.  Then  followed  more  cheerful  talks,  and 
some  Sabbath  reading.  Even  Tip  and  Dot  ap¬ 
peared  to  realize  that  the  holy  day  was  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  rest  of  the  week,  and 
were  rather  quieter  than  usual,  though  the  look 
of  repressed  mischief  in  the  dog’s  eyes  seemed 
to  assure  his  friends  that  on  the  morrow  he 
would  “make  up’’  for  the  enforced  quiet. 

I  In  the  evening  there  were  hymns  sung  in 
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the  pretty  parlor,  where  Aunt  Mabel  played  the 
grand  piano,  and  Uncle  Tom  accompanied  them 
upon  hia  violin.  Everyone  went  to  bed  in  a 
peaceful  frame  of  mind  that  night.  Mildred 
eepecially  waa  glad  and  happy.  Her  Sundaya  at 
home  with  Miaa  Brown  had  not  acted  very  bene¬ 
ficially  upon  her ;  but  here  at  Gladbrook  no  one 
could  help  being  atrengthened  by  the  Sabbath, 
aa  well  aa  pleaaed  and  made  happy.  She  actu¬ 
ally  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  next  one. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

OITIMO  amiPATHT. 

We  often  feel  that  our  efforta  to  give  sympa¬ 
thy  to  thoae  about  ua  who  are  carrying  specially 
heavy  burdens,  ia  not  of  much  value. 

It  ia  a  word  here,  a  lift  there,  a  helpful  smile 
to  a  passer  by,  but  we  ask  ourselves  “Were 
thoae  testimonials  of  the  sympathy  in  our  hearts 
for  those  suffering  onee  really  of  much  moment 
to  them  f”  We  often  fancy  that  they  were  not; 
perhaps  there  was  no  visible  response  to  assure 
us  that  they  were.  But  Phillips  Brooks  has 
given  us  this  beautiful  thought  to  encourage 
our  efforts:  “Never  let  the  seeming  worthless¬ 
ness  of  sympathy  make  you  keep  back  that  sym¬ 
pathy  of  which,  when  men  are  suffering  your 
heart  is  full.  Go  and  give  it  yourself  without 
asking  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  you  to  give 
it.  It  is  too  sacred  a  thing  for  you  to  tell  what 
it  is  worth.  God  from  whom  it  comes,  sends  it 
through  you  to  His  needy  child.” 

Some  people  are  bom  with  a  power  to  divine 
the  oppression  in  the  heart  of  a  dear  one,  and 
a  delicate  tact  in  giving  assurance  of  sympathy 
without  making  any  ostentatious  show  of  it.  A 
dear  little  child,  whose  sensitiveness  to  the  sor¬ 
row  of  others  is  acute,  saw  her  grandmamma 
sitting  in  deep  thought  with  a  sad  expression 
settled  for  ttte  time  being  on  her  face.  As  the 
little  girl  passed  through  the  room,  she  chanced 
to  see  it,  and  softly  stepped  up  to  the  chair 
where  grandmamma  waa  sitting,  threw  her  arms 
around  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  with  a  sweet  smile 
full  of  meaning  which  the  heart  of  grandmother 
understood,  and  (or  which  she  gave  a  token  of 
recognition  to  the  child,  although  not  a  word 
was  spoken  by  either.  The  young  heart  could 
not  comprehend  the  burden  the  older,  wearier 
heart  was  carrying,  but  there  wan  a  sad  look  on 
the  face  of  the  one  she  so  fondly  loved,  that  waa 
enough.  Only  the  Lord  and  grandmother  knew 
what  that  childish  expression  of  sympathy  was 
worth.  And  what  a  beautiful  thought,  that  God 
from  whom  it  came,  made  that  little  child  His 
ministw. 

Do  not  check  or  treat  lightly,  the  demonstrs 
tion  of  children.  There  is  far  too  little  expression 
of  our  feelings  in  the  world.  It  is  oftentimes 
only  after  thoae  we  have  lived  with  as  nearest  and 
dearest  in  our  earthly  lives  have  gone  that  we 
see  where  and  when  we  could  have  given  ex¬ 
pressed  sympathy  that  would  have  made  their 
hearts  lighter  and  happier.  “Death  is  a  re 
vealer,”  says  Ian  Maclaren,  “and  also  an  ac¬ 
cuser.”  8. 

AN  INCIDBNT  IN  THE  BOYHOOD  OF  HANS 
CHBI8TIAN  ANDERSEN. 

When  this  wonderful  story  teller  was  a  little 
boy  he  lived  in  Denmark.  His  father  was  a 
shoemaker  and  the  family  was  very  poor.  When 
he  was  a  little  fellow,  he  went  into  a  field  with 
his  mother  and  a  number  of  children  to  glean 
the  wheat  which  the  reapers  had  left  in  the 
field.  While  the  poor  children  were  gathering 
the  gleanings  by  little  handfuls,  an  angry  officer 
came  along,  aimed  with  a  whip.  AU  ran  as 
fast  as  they  could  away  from  the  angry  man ; 
but  little  Hans  was  barefooted,  and  the  sharp 
stubble  cut  his  feet  so  that  he  could  not  get 
away.  Not  afraid,  the  lad  faced  the  angry  man 
and  his  upraised  whip.  “How  dare  you  strike 
me  when  you  know  God  sees  you  ?”  he  cried, 
looking  fearlessly  into  the  angry  man’s  face. 
The  whip  came  down  but  not  on  little  Hans. 
The  man  admired  the  hoy’s  courage  and  praised 
him  for  it,  and  sent  him  home  with  gifts  rather 
than  blows. 
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MORTGAGES 

Tukim  K$r  $ac$iiTY  scNimiisr 

WORTH  a.)0NES 

Cbsmtei  of  Oommerce,  Obleago, 

Hcne  Offioe,  Iowa  Falls, 
ROOM  aos  TREMONT  B’LDO,  BOSTON 


FBEBEBICK  A.  BOOIH^ 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  CollectinK  Rents* 
Manasement  of  Estates. 


Brown  Bros,  tc  Co. 

PBILA.,  NSW  TOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  4  80NS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBCTKn  BT  PRIVATB  WIBSB. 

Members  N.  Y..  PbUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’a 
We  buy  and  eell  aU  flnbclaM  Invest-  TnwAatnia'n  A 
ment  Seoorltlee  on  commission.  We  All  Y  t79l/llieilRi 
reoslve  aoconnu  of  Banka  Bankeraand 
CorporaUone,  Flrmii  and  Indl vldnaU  on  -§•{  4-{  aQ 

favorable  terma  and  make  ooUectlon  OCA.' IS  A  XLXCO. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnta  In  the  United  States  anil' 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
oonntrlee,  Inolndlng  Sontb  Africa. 

We  alsobny  and  wll  Blllsof  Exchangeon,  anA 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  makw 
VI  collections  and  ieene  Commercial  and  Travel 
Credit  *^^'*^‘*  ^  pane  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


settlers  only.  16  years’  experience  In  bnalneas.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  $160,000  Invested.  None  but 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  booka 

WILLIAM  T.  SODDBR,  Financial  Agent. 

303  Century  Ballding,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


1%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
nvestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commleelon. 

No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

Established  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange . 


BETTER  THAN  KLONDYKE. 

A  Lot,  60  ^  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  block 
dli^^^ly  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 

DOLVTH.  MINN., 


the  investment,we  refer  you  to  the  MATOAto  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  busi- 
neas  man  in  the  City  of  Dulutn.  Only  $6,000  required  to 

Snrchaae  this  valuable  property:  $10,000  can  remain  for 
ve  years  at  0  per  cent.  Any  banker  in  Duluth  can  be 
written  as  to  the  character  of  this  investment. 

For  full  partlcnlars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  412,  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTtl,  HINV. 


ia  addressing  ndvertlsors  patronizing  our  Jouraal- 
kindly  mention  Tbe  Evangelist. 


February  24,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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WOXAN’8  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

At  the  meetiug  on  February  16th,  Mrs.  Beera 
was  again  in  her  accustomed  place,  after  her 
sore  bereayement  in  the  loss  of  a  dear  brother. 

Miss  Hawley  read  a  letter  from  Dr,  Georgiana 
O,  Whiting  of  Korea,  in  which  she  said:  “Day 
before  yesterday  I  returned  from  a  country  trip 
to  Au  San,  and  intended,  while  there,  to  answer 
your  letters,  but  I  had  no  time  for  anything,  as 
the  Christians,  one  or  more,  were  with  us  con¬ 
stantly,  and  I  try  to  treat  them  as  I  would  guests 
at  home,  so  1  cannot  write  or  read  while  they 
are  with  me.  In  answer  to  what  you  asked 
about  the  house— I  did  not  write  because  there 
was  nothing  to  write,  nothing  had  been  decided. 
After  the  Board’s  letter  was  read,  about  two 
months’  ago  in  station  meeting,  the  old  com¬ 
mittee  was  discharged,  and  another  appointed. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  room  which 
Mias  Jacobson  occupied,  so  I  could  say  nothing 
on  that  point.  The  fact  that  there  are  tire  of 
us  living  ‘from  pillar  to  post, ’  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  argument  for  the  building  of  the 
house,  and  the  reason  given  for  not  having  gone 
on  with  plane  as,  that  it  was  not  known  whether 
there  would  be  any  one,  or  bow  many  to  live  in 
this  house;  but  now  that  Mies  Shields  and  Dr. 
Field  were  here,  they  could  go  on  with  it  I  am 
simply  repeating  sentiments  expressed.  Mies 
Shields  is  sweet,  that  is  the  universal  opinion, 
and  Dr.  Field  has  just  the  qualities  she  needs 
for  her  work.  Both  Miss  Shields  and  Dr.  Field 
are  very  ambitious  to  acquire  the  language, 
and  are  studying,  if  anything,  too  diligently.’’ 

The  remainder  of  the  half  hour  was  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Rieecb,  who  read  a  joint  letter  from  the 
Misses  Montgomery,  giving  a  report  of  their 
“Tour  to  the  villages  south  of  Hamadan,’’  in 
November.  The  letter  begins:  “The  ladies 
present  in  the  Faith  Hubbard  School  last  year, 
finding  that  they  were  likely  to  have  such  good 
help  this  year,  (because  four  more  girls  were 
ready  to  graduate, )  decided  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  two  of  us,  even  in  term  time,  to 
make  occasional  short  tours ;  so  we  proposed  to 
the  station  that  we  spend  three  weeks  in  the 
villages  north  of  the  city.  The  station  heartily 
approved  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Hawkes  generously 
permitted  the  pastor  to  accompany  us;  Mrs. 
Hawkes  having  promised  to  help  in  the  school, 
and  Mrs.  Hawkes  and  Dr.  Wilson  agreeing  to 
help  in  the  work  on  Sabbath. 

“Tuesday  morning,  November  9th,  we  were 
ready  to  start  As  the  pastor  had  business  that 
prevented  hie  leaving  the  city  for  a  few  days, 
the  Persian  teacher  in  the  school  accompanied 
us,  for  the  first  two  days.  On  these  days,  being 
the  guests  of  hie  relations,  we  were  only  able  to 
see  the  women  in  thees  homes,  but  the  third 
night  we  had  an  audience  of  twenty  Moslem 
women,  who  listened  well  to  the  story  of  Christ’s 
love  and  mercy.  Passing  from  one  Moslem 
village  to  another,  they  met  with  encouraging 
results  in  excellent  gatherings,  and  one  woman 
remembered  what  had  been  told  them  by  Miss 
Montgomery  more  than  two  years  ago. 

“Thursday  we  spent  in  Ajua  where  we  were 
the  guests  of  the  priest  who  is  our  most  deter¬ 
mined  opponent  in  the  whole  region.  Friday 
the  pastor  went  to  Abbasabad  and  we  to  Calara. 
There  we  were  the  guests  of  Priest  Daniel.  The 
first  year  we  went  through  that  region,  we  were 
warned  to  keep  out  oi  his  way,  for  he  hated 
us  so,  but  we  met  him  and  his  enmity  was 
changed  to  friendliness.  Now  he  entertain^  us, 
opened  the  church  for  a  meeting,  and  sent  a 


FREE  FOR  EVERYRODY 

Dr.  J.  H.  WilliR,  a  specialist  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana,  will  send  free  by  mail  to  all  who 
send  him  their  address,  a  packaRe  of  Pansy 
Compound,  which  is  two  weeks’  treatment,  with 
printed  instructions,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for 
constipation,  biliousness,  dyspepsia,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  neuralsia,  nervous  or  sick  headache, 
la  srippe  and  oloiod  poison. 


man  to  call  the  women.  They  came  and  also 
some  men  and  boys.  The  other  priest  in  the 
village  came  and  sat  awhile,  listening  as  we 
prayed,  sang  and  read  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour.  At  last  he  rose,  saying  to 
the  women,  ‘What  is  the  use  of  your  listening, 
you  cannot  understand,’  and  one  woman  replied, 
‘if  we  cannot  understand,  whose  fault  is  it  ?  It 
is  yours.  ’ 

“As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  church,  we 
discovered  the  cause  of  his  haste.  His  wife  was 
ill  and  he  feared  she  would  die,  and,  being  a 
priest,  he  cannot  get  another.  We  went  to 
see  her  and  gave  her  some  simple  little  remedies, 
and  had  opportunity  for  another  little  service. 

“We  returned  to  Ajua  in  company  with  one 
of  Mirza  Minos’  pupils,  who  had  followed  us 
to  that  village  and  spent  the  day  with  us. 
We  visited  him  in  his  home,  and  though  he 
had  been  such  a  little  while  under  instruction, 
how  different  he  seemed  from  those  about  him. 
At  another  village,  just  after  our  beds  were 
made  we  found  a  child  who  was  just  recovering 
from  small-pox,  and  in  a  meeting  of  the  women 
on  the  roof  was  a  child  just  loathsome  from  the 
eruption,  still  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
remain.’’ 

Again  at  another  village,  they  write:  “After 
our  dinner,  we  went  to  the  church  where  twenty- 
five  women  and  girls  heard  the  story  of  the  mir¬ 
acle  at  Bethany,  and  we  tried  to  comfort  the 
hearts  of  mothers  like  Rachel  weeping  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  not,  having  been  swept  away  by 
the  small-pox  scourge.  We  told  them  the  pastor 
would  preach  in  the  evening,  and  they  must 
bring  their  husbands,  brothers  and  friends. 
So,  though  when  the  priest  began,  we  were  his 
audience,  when  he  finished  and  introduced  the 
pastor,  quite  a  number  were  present.  It  was 
pathetic  to  hear  him  say  to  the  people,  ‘there 
are  fifty-two  weeks,  there  are  365  days  in  the 
year,  and  this  is  the  only  day  you  come  to  the 
church.’  He  spoke  of  the  truth,  but  as  we 
listened  to  him  rambling  on,  in  a  tongue  neither 
he  nor  the  people  could  understand,  we  did  not 
wonder  the  people  do  not  come  to  church.  It  is 
truly  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  The  pastor 
then  gave  them  a  good  sermon,  in  simple  Ian 
guage  they  could  understand,  as  he  told  them  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  seeking  and  finding  the  lost 
sheep,  and  the  Father  'of  the  Prodigal  looking 
and  longing  for  his  son’s  return. 

“From  that  village  we  went  to  Manejan,  where 
our  faithful  and  earnest  Mirza  Minos  is  trying 
to  get  his  school  started,  alter  the  long  vacation. 
In  the  afternoon  we  walked  to  a  near  village, 
where  we  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  had  a  good 
meeting  of  women  in  the  church  to  listen  to  the 
parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish,  the  prepared 


and  unprepared.  We  had  one  more  lovely  walk 
back  to  the  village  and  the  next  morning  we 
turned  our  faces  Hamadanward.  That  night 
we  were  delightfully  surprised  to  have  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  women  in  the  Moslem  village 
who  listened  intelligently  to  the  words  of  the 
true  prophet,  and  the  pastor  had  a  room  full  of 
men,  listening  till  late  at  night.  Saturday  we 
reached  Hamadan,  having  sown  more  or  leas  of 
the  good  seed  in  twenty  places.  May  it  bring 
forth  the  hundredfold  to  the  glory  of  Christ’s 
name.  ’’ 

After  prayer  offered  by  Mrs.  Jones  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned.  S.  M.  W. 
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BUmiABT  OV  AMSTS. 

Market  Value. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $  8S4,»»»  5 

Real  Estate .  1,744,014  55 

United  States  ^nds. .  1,710,495  00 

State  Bonds .  95,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  594Me  00 

R<dl  Road  Bonds .  1,550,975  OO 

Water  Bonds .  88J100  OO 

Gas  Stooks  and  Bonds .  101,600  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  5,189,095  OO 

Rank  Stocks .  899,300  OO 

Trust  Go.  Stooks .  100,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  895,019  83 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. .  180,795  OO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  bands  of 

Agvnts .  409,751  73 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan’y, 

1806 .  50,855  34 

$11,900,508  18 

UABIUTiaS. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,185,150  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  571,004  08 

Net  Surplus .  8,870,908  47 

$11,900,508  15 
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Derickson  8l  Coffin 

Members  of  the  N.  Y. 

Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 

Bankers  and  Brokers 

66  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Execute  orders  to  buy  or  sell  Stocks  In  large  or  small 
lots  on  8  to  6 !(  margin.  Daily  Market  LetterMnvaluable 
to  traders,  mailed  free  upon  application.  Deposits  re¬ 
ceived  subject  to  check.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Mention  this  paper. 
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MUSIC. 

■  ♦  .1  ■  — 

A  NOTABLE  ORGAN. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  organs  ever  built  in 
America  are  being  manufactured  at  the  present 
time. 

A  notable  example  (worthy of  comparison  with 
the  best  f<»eign  work)  is  illustrated  in  the  latest 
production  from  the  Odell  Organ  Works,  New 
York.  In  its  construction  it  has  been  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  builders  to  produce  an  ideal  organ. 
Not  only  is  the  tone  of  rare  purity  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  flexible,  but  the  systems  employed  in  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  instrument  illustrate 
the  wonderful  progreee  made  in  organ  mechanism. 

The  mode  of  placing  the  pipes  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  organist  has  received  critical  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  accomplished  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  “Vacuo  Exhaust  Action’’  (of  the 
tubular-pneumatic  type),  in  preference  to  the 
adoption  of  electricity.  In  the  “Odell  Vacuum 
Action’’  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
tubular  pneumatic  systems  have  been  overcome, 
and  the  numerous  advantages  incident  to  the 
use  of  electricity  made  possible  and  reliable. 
The  bellows,  wind  ways  and  wind  cbests  are  of 
superior  construction  and  a  steady  body  of  tone 
is  always  maintained. 

This  instrument  is  equipped  with  the  “Odell 
Dolce  Pedal,’’  an  invention  of  inestimable  value, 
which  brings  into  action  a  soft  combination  of 
stops  on  all  manual  and  pedal  claviers.  It  does 
not  move  the  draw  stop  knobs  but  operates 
whether  they  are  in  or  out.  With  the  stops  set 
for  any  fixed  or  special  combination  the  doles 
pedal,  when  employed,  will  instantly  silence  the 
ones  that  are  drawn  (unless  belonging  to  its 
own  combination)  and  allow  only  its  own  com¬ 
bination  to  sound.  Consequently  as  long  as  the 
doles  pedal  remains  hooked  down  any  desired 
combination  can  be  prepared  for  by  setting  the 
draw -stop  knobs  (which  are  in  no  wise  inter¬ 
fered  with)  either  by  hand  or  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  pedals,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  moment 
it  is  released  the  new  combination  will  operate. 

The  console,  or  key -desk,  is  designed  from  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  foremost  organists  of  the  world. 
Every  measurement  about  the  keyboards,  the 
relation  of  the  pedals  to  the  seat,  of  one  bank 
of  keys  to  the  other,  of  the  draw-stops  to  the 
performer’s  hands,  the  location  of  speaking 
•tops,  couplers,  pedal  movements,  etc.,  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  utmost  attention.  All  of  the  interior 
woodwork  of  the  console  is  highly  polished  rich 
mahogany,  and  the  trimmings,  nameplates,  etc., 
are  engraved  on  fine  ivory  plates.  The  organ 
contains  three  manuals  and  pedal,  thirty- four 
•peaking-stope,  nine  couplers,  thirteen  pedal 
movements. 

This  organ  will  be  erected  in  the  new  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Covenant,  comer 
Eighteenth  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia. 

A  TAI.UABI.K  AID  TO  CHUBCH  CHOIBS. 

The  “American  Choir’’  is  a  title  which  has 
grown  to  have  a  familiar  and  pleasant  sound  in 
the  ears  of  American  church  musicians.  It  is 
the  name  of  the  series  of  high-class  anthems, 
etc.,  published  fortnightly  by  Messrs.  Charles 
8.  Elliot  and  CTompany,  111  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  which  already  contains  fifty-two  numbers, 
and  is  now  entering  on  its  third  year  of  success¬ 
ful  and  useful  life.  The  “American  Choir’’  has 
included,  during  the  past  two  years,  a  number 
of  beautiful  anthems  by  the  beet  and  most 
famous  American  composers,  includng  Messrs. 
Qilchrist,  Parker,  Foote,  Camp,  Woodman, 
Carter,  Whitney,  Allen,  Morse,  Coombs,  B'air- 
lamb,  etc. ;  and  it  has  also  been  of  great  service 
in  bringing  to  the  front  several  more  or  less  well- 
known  compoeers  of  remarkable  merit  and 
promise,  such  as  Demarest,  Macdougall,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Sealy,  Sleeper,  Price,  Otis,  Kroeger,  G.  F. 
Morse,  Harrington,  Schultx,  Sumner  Smith, 


Barnes,  Kaffenberger,  Maxson,  etc.  The  musi¬ 
cal  quality  of  the  “American  Choir’’  has  always 
been  high,  but  rarely  too  high  for  practical  use 
in  ordinary  choirs.  Among  toe  numMrs  hitherto 
issued  have  been  several  real  “gems,”  and  it 
may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  editor  and 
publishers  have  “more  of  the  eame  sort’’  instore 
for  their  Volume  1 II.  The  terms  of  subscription 
are  very  reasonable,  and  we  can  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  the  “American  Choir’’  to  all  choirs  of 
good  average  capacity,  refined  taste,  and  an  am¬ 
bition  to  produce  dignified  and  worthy  mueic  for 
their  church  services. 

AN  AMERICAN  ORGANIST. 

B.  H.  WOODMAN. 

Raymond  Huntington  Woodman  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  on  January  18th,  1861,  and  is  a  real 
American.  His  career  as  an  organist  began  at 
the  extremely  early  age  of  13.  He  was  then  an 
alto  singer  in  St.  George’s  Church,  Flushing, 
where  hie  father  was  organist  and  choir-master 
for  seven  years.  During  his  father  s  illness  he 
conducted  rehearsals  and  played  the  organ  at 
regular  services  with  entire  success.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  church  to  act  as  assistant,  play¬ 
ing  at  weddings,  church*services  and  recitals, 
until  he  was  18  years  of  age,  when  he  decided 
to  enter  upon  music  as  a  profession,  and  termi¬ 
nated  his  college  course  in  hie  junior  year.  He 
became  organist  at  Christ  Church,  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  for  one  year,  giving  abundant  eat 
isfaction.  He  went  to  hie  present  position  in 
May,  1880.  His  study  began  with  Dudley  Buck, 
in  1881.  Four  years  were  spent  with  Mr.  Buck, 
after  which  further  study  was  had  in  Paris,  in 
1888,  under  Cesar  Franck,  who  directed  his 
studies  in  organ  playing  and  improvisation.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  land  he  engaged  in  con¬ 
cert  playing  for  several  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  American  organists  engaged  and  paid  by  the 
Bureau  of  Music  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  for  playing  recitals  on  the  large 
organ  during  the  Fair.  His  recitals  there  num¬ 
bered  four  and  attracted  the  attention,  and  won 
the  praise,  of  press,  public  and  musicians  by 
their  exhibition  of  artistic  work. 

In  1894  he  took  the  editorship  of  the  Church 
Music  Department  of  this  Journal  and  conducted 
it  in  a  scholarly  way  for  three  years.  After 
which  he  withdrew  from  the  staff  to  give  him¬ 
self  more  to  composition.  In  1894  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Music  at  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  and  holds  the 
office  of  Sob  Warden.  Mr.  Woodman’s  choir  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  best  mixed  choirs  in 
New  York,  being  excelled  by  only  one  or  two 
where  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  is 
largely  in  excess  of  what  is  allowed  by  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn. 

Some  of  Mr.  Woodman’s  pupils  are  holding 
responsible  church  positions  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  at  salaries  ranging  from  8300  to  81,200. 


THE  EASTER  MESSAGE. 

A  Service  of  Sees  eed  SeeSlest,  tecHetiees,  etc., 
for  the  SeeSay  School.  Siesle  Cosy, 

S  CeeU,  PoetseM. 

HOW  TO  EXAMINE  OUR  MUSIC. 

We  i«»nd  Bamp'es  of  our  late  and  popular  Eas¬ 
ter  Music,  ( including  Anthems,  Solos,  Services, 
etc.)  to  many  of  the  music  deaiers  throughout 
the  United  States,  so  that  intending  purchasers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  best 
publications  through  the  local  dealer.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  our  samples,  send  to  us  for 
a  catalogue  {which  it  furnished  freest  and  indi¬ 
cate  what  yon  would  like  to  examine ;  send  us 
the  list,  with  a  business  reference  as  to  your  reli- 


.  „  .  e  rest  to  be  paid  for  in  thirty 

daya  We  do  not  open  accounts  with  parties 
unknown  to  us,  unless  satisfactory  business 
references  are  given.  CatalofM  Praa,  but  not 
aamplaaaf  music.  ^ 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY. 

CMCMNATL  IKW  YWBL  CHCAfiO. 


Mr.  Woodman  is  making  quite  a  reputation 
as  an  “improvieateur, ’’  his  occasional  improvised' 
voluntaries  in  the  church  service  attracting  much 
attention.  He  belongs  among  the  long  term 
organists,  having  eighteen  years  of  service  in 
his  present  position  behind  him.  His  published 
compositions  are  anthems,  songs  and  piano 
pieces.  His  taste  is  for  church  music,  to  which 
he  gives  most  of  his  attention. 


February  ‘24,  1898. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  Kew  York. 


HBNBT  M.  FTEBD,  D.D..  Bdltor. 


Tirmb,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
I>aper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-flve  cents,  in  advance. 
Advxrtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

A.i.1.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  ietter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-ojflee  at  New  York  as  second-elass  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  ISO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  .  -  .  “  " 

Education,  ....  1334  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  ...  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  .  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THK  AMEKIOAN  SUNI>AT.8CHOOIi  UNION, 
ESTABUSBXD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  stitled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  -  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se'  lers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work;  oldea 
l.SIB  new  schools  started  In  1897 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Bliare  In  the  bleming.  $25.00  staru  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  DIs.  secretary. 

Ill  fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OK  NEW  YOBK. 
^ommonly  called  Port  '*  Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dai^ 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  IM 
Chariton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na. 
tlonalltiee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  en  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 
Rev.SAMDKL  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas. 

15  WaU  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  SaiUm' 
Maaasine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  ahd  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturors,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  te  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  er  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cle-msed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Inetructed  until  they  can  be  provided  lor  elee- 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becanee  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
folly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
IP.M.  Day-echools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  8  p  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K.  Jssup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
OxoROE  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  bnpt. 

Our  greatest  nsM  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assIstaDce  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
ooljrarters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mls- 
aion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  Iwa- 
oies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  KOO 
rapports  a  coloorter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asira  Treas.,  lOEast  28d  St-  N.  Y. 


The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  East  Syra* 
cuse,  April  11,  at  7:30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 


!*Any  person  can  secure  a  copy  of  '*  Alaska  and  the 
Klondike  Gold  Fields,"  a  book  of  5.50  pages  Just  off  the 
press.  Read  our  advertisement  on  page  27  and  order  at 
once. 


Do  yon  want  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  battleship 
Maine  as  she  lay  in  Havana  harbor  previous  to  the  ex¬ 
plosion  ?  If  so,  see  advertis'ng  page  a*. 


Send  for  Sample  Bottle. 

A  preparation  for  every  member  of  the  famiy !  Hinds’ 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream.  Ladies  use  it  to  soften,  pre¬ 
serve  and  improve  the  skin  and  complexion.  Every  one 
uses  it  for  chapped  hands  and  Ups.  The  men  use  it  after 
shaving.  It  is  the  best  for  all  skin  affiicttons  and  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless.  A  sample  bottle  will  be  sent  for  six 
cents  to  ail  readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  mention  the 
paper,  and  al-o  a  book  describing  its  uses,  by  addressing 
A.  S.  Hinds,  721  Pine  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


lluyliig  a  Sweet-Toiied  4  hurch  Bel). 

Not  only  the  members  of  a  church  but  all  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  neighborhood  have  an  interest  in  the  tone 
of  th>)  bell  that  is  hung  in  the  church.  Its  tone  may  be 
sweet  and  i  lear  or  Jarring  and  discordant.  The  safest 
way  to  be  suie  of  getting  a  bell  whose  sound  shall  please 
the  whole  community  is  to  place  the  order  with  such 
reliable  manufacturei-s  as  the  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry, 
Cincinnati,  O  1  be  famous  Blymer  church  bells,  of 
which  they  are  the  makers,  are  the  pride  of  many  con¬ 
gregations  and  a  pleasant  feature  in  many  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 


The  popularity  of  Lakewood,  the  great  health  and 

Rleasure  winter  res-rt  in  the  Jersey  pines,  is  well  estab- 
shed.  On  account  of  the  many  indoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  the  resort  has  grown  into  public  favor  and  has 
won  the  title  of  "  Queen  of  Northern  winter  resorts.” 
At  this  season  the  outdoor  simrts  are  golf,  skating,  driv- 
iiig,  cycling,  the  hunt  and  rambling  through  the  pines 
Social  pleasures  ef  all  kinds  are  prevalent  features  of 
the  Urge  hotels.  Lakewood  is  reached  only  via  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  fiom  station  foot  of  Liberty  street 
and  from  South  Ferry,  Whitehall  Terminal.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trains  with  parlor  car  service. 


William  T.  Sander,  whose  ad.  is  found  in  our  financial 
columns,  writes  us  that  the  abundance  of  money  in  the 
hands  or  the  farmers  and  their  general  indisposition  to 
borrow  has  reduced  the  uniform  rate  of  8  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest  and  that  hereafter  all  loans  will  be  made  at  7  per 
cent.  Mr.  Hander  has  300  loans  on  farms  in  Minnesota 
and  has  never  bud  a  day's  default  either  in  interest  or 
principai.  See  advertisement  and  mention  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  advertisement  on  o.ir  back  page  of  Hinds’ 
Honey  and  A  mond  Cream,  which  has  proved  itself  a 
most  effective  application,  insuring  a  soft  condition  of 
the  hands  and  face  of  those  exposed  to  heat,  cold,  sun  or 
wind.  Every  reader  who  mentions  The  Evangelist  and 
sends  six  cents  in  stamns  will  receive  a  sample  bottle 
with  descriptive  book  and  testimonials.  Address  A.  S. 
Hinds,  73  Pine  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootbinq  Syrup  has  been  used  larovei 
6fty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  foi  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  siiccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softeat 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  la  the  heal 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Tv  enty  dve  cents  a  bottle  Be  sore  and  ask  for  "  Mra  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  "and  take  no  other  kind. 


A  Good  Dictionary  for  Two  Cents. 

Have  you  a  Dictionary,  or  do  you  want  one?  if  you 
will  mention  The  Evangelist  and  send  a  2-cent  stamp  to 
Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  they  will 
mail  yon  a  dictionary  with  the  definitions  of  lO.OOOof  the 
most  useful  words  in  the  English  language. 


lAkewood,  in  the  Jersey  pines,  the  queen  of  all  North 
ern  winter  resorts,  is  now  attracting  a  vast  concourse  of 
visitors.  In  addition  to  the  sublime  pine-laden  air,  the 
peer  of  all  lung  tonics,  there  is  a  variety  of  outdoor 
sports  to  be  enjoyed,  such  as  driving,  rambling  through 
the  pines,  cycling,  skating,  golf  and  the  bunt.  The 
Lakewood  hotels  are  the  finest  in  the  land.  Accommo¬ 
dations  at  all  prices  are  available  in  hotels  and  cottages. 
The  only  mute  to  Lakewood  is  via  the  Central  R.  R.  of 
New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  street  and 
from  South  Ferry,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special  winter 
Ohedule  of  trains  with  parlor  car  service. 

The  popularity  of  Lakewood,  the  great  health  and 

Fileasure  winter  resort  in  the  Jersey  pines,  is  well  estab- 
ished.  On  account  of  the  many  indoor  and  outdoor  at¬ 
tractions  the  resort  has  grown  into  public  favor  and  has 
won  the  title  of  "Queen  of  Northern  winter  resorts.” 
At  this  season  the  outdoor  sports  are  golf,  skating,  driv¬ 
ing.  cycling,  the  hunt  and  rambling  through  the  pines. 
Social  pleasures  of  all  kinds  are  prevalent  features  of 
the  large  hotels.  Lakewood  is  reached  only  via  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  from  station  foot  of  Liberty  Street 
and  from  South  Ferry,  Whitehall  terminal.  Special 
winter  schedule  of  trains  with  parlor  car  service. 


DIED. 

BRYAN.— On  Wednesday,  Feb.  16,  1898,  at  her  resi¬ 
dence  at  Titusville.  Pa.,  of  paralysis,  Mrs.  Kate  Plumer 
Brvan,  widow  of  the  late  Hamuel  S.  Bryan  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  LL.D,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  Interment  in  Allegheny 
Cemetery,  Pittsburg. 


WOODLAWN  CERIETKRY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  'I3d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENT8  Handbooks  frM. 
_ J.  A  R.  LAMB,  50  Carmine  St.  W.  V 

A  SITUATION  wanted  as  companion  for  invalid  or 
elderly  lady;  good  sewer  and  mender  and  willing 
to  make  herself  useful  in  a  borne.  Has  reference  from 
last  position.  Address  S.  F.,  Box  467,  Kye,  N.  Y. 


A  PRESBYTERIAN  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  came  from  Glasgow  to  America 
several  months  ago,  urgently  seeks  a  charge  or  other 
suitable  employment.  Address  Evangelist. 


We  desire  to  assist  Chnrches  in  paying  their  Debts 

or  in  raising  money  for  benevolent  work.  If  they  will 
write  us  we  will  gladly  contribute  to  these  objects. 

C.  S.  &  W.  A.  KEELER,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 


MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York :  For  Love  of 
< -ountry.  A  Story  of  Land  and  Sea  in  the  Days  of  the 
Revolution ;  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Archdeacon  of 

Penn^lvanla.  $1.25. - Auld  Lang  Syne ;  the  Right 

Hon.  Professor  F.  Max  Mtlller.  $2.00. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  *nd  Company,  Boston:  A  Door 
Opened  :  Alexander  McKenzie.  $1.50. - Birds  of  Vil¬ 

lage  and  Field.  A  Bird  Book  for  Beginners;  Florence 
A.  Merriam.  $2.ro. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  The  Story  of  the 
Nations.  Modern  France,  1780  1896.  Andr4  Lebon.  $1.50. 

- A  Simple  Grammar  of  English  Now  in  Use;  John 

Earle,  M.  A.  $1.50. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  :  The  Celeb¬ 
rity.  An  Episode ;  Winston  Churchill.  $1.50. 

Frvderick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York :  An- 
dr6e’8  Balloon  Expedition  in  .Search  of  the  North  Pole; 
Henri  Lachambreand  .Alexis  Machnron.  $1.50, 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York:  The  Incar¬ 
nate  Saviour:  A  Life  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  Rev.  vV.R. 
Nlcoll,  M.A.  $1.00. 

John  D.  Wattles  and  Company.  Philadelphia:  A 
Chart  of  Christ’s  Journeyings;  prepared  by  C.E.  Arnold, 
A.M.  20  cents. 

Christian  Culture  Press,  324  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago:  Mr.  Arnold's  Week  of  Christian  Living:  An 
Experiment  and  Its  results ;  Albert  E.  Waffle.  Cloth, 
25  cents ;  parchment,  15  cents. 

George  Munho’s  Sons,  New  York  :  Facts  and  Fakes 
About  Cuba ;  George  Bronson  Rea. 

PBRIODIOAL8. 

Februarv.— The  Musical  Times,  Northwest  Magazine, 
Nineteenth  Century,  Architecture  and  Building, 
Chinese  Record,  Fortnightly  Review.  Yale  Review, 
Literature,  Ameiican  Journal  of  Archteology,  The  Win- 
onian. 

March.— Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  What  to 
Eat,  The  Pilgrim  Teacher. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Mormons  of  To-Day  ;  Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.D. 

Dangers  of  the  Proposed  National  Paper-Money 
Trust ;  Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

New  England  Free  Trade  League.  Debate  on  Equit¬ 
able  Protection  between  David  Lubin.  Esq.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  Hon.  John  E.  Russell,  of  Leicester, 
Mass. 

Catalogue  of  Lafayette  College,  1867-98. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We  have  at  our  dispoeal  1,000  copies  of 
the  celebrated  96.00  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  Kinff  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
tinde  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  till  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  93.00,  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expressage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  be  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  92.25 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  13  weeks  without  cMt, 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Combination 
Bible  delivered  to  hie  or  her  address  free 
of  cost.  (But  the  92.25  will  not  apply 
on  the  subscription  of  any  old  sub¬ 
scriber.  )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  the 
1,000  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

156  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Ministers  and  Chiirches. 


..ALASKA.. 

AND 

THE  KLONDIKE  BOLD  FIELDS. 


A  Book  of  550 
pages,  bound 
in  cloth,  ein- 
btdlislied 
with  engray- 
iiigs  of  Min¬ 
ing  Scenes  in 
Alaska  and 
the  Gold 
Fields. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  KLONDIKE 

KLONDIKE  is  the  magic  word  which  is  stirring  the  pulse  of  the 

whole  nation. 

Do  You  Want  to  Read  a  Description  of  this  New  Eldorado  ? 

We  can  furnish  every  reader  with  a  copy  of  this  wonderful  book. 

RSSd  How  it  Con  bo  SBCUrOd.  cbarKeloratthehnmeofany  new  subscriber  for  $2.00 
• '  '  '  and  will  also  send  him  The  Evangelist  for  six  months, 

or  for  83.00  we  will  send  The  Evangelist  one  year. 

We  will  deliver  the  book  at  our  office,  or  at  the  home  of  any  old  subscriber,  free  of  charge, 
for  81 .60;  provided  such  sum  shall  not  in  any  case  apply  on  payment  of  the  subscription  of  such 
subscriber.  Orders  should  be  sent  in  at  once  by  any  wishing  to  secure  a  copy  of  this  book,  des¬ 
criptive  of  the  Land  of  Gold.  Address 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 

Bbockpobt. — Deep,  miritual  intereet  is  being 
made  manifest  among  the  members  of  the  First 
Preabyterian  Church,  of  which  Rev.  George  V. 
Reichel,  Ph.D.  ia  the  pastor.  Special  meetings 
fmr  prayer  have  been  in  operation  now  several 
weeka,  led  by  Dr.  Reichel,  and  some  of  the  im¬ 
penitent  have  already  made  oonfeeaion  of  their 
faith  in  Chriat,  and  others  are  expected  soon  to 
do  likewise.  The  meetings  will  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  intereet  lasts.  The  neighboring 
church  at  Clarkson  of  which  Dr.  Reichel  is  the 
regularly  appointed  Moderator  for  the  present, 
has  been  also  greatly  blessed.  Under  the  leader 
ship  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tanner,  who  is  temporarily 
supplying  the  pulpit,  many  have  confessed 
Christ. 

Atlanta. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pres 
bj^ry  of  Steuben,  held  at  Atlanta,  February 
13th,  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Thomas 
Kerr  and  the  church  of  Atlanta  was  dissolved, 
and  be  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Che¬ 
mung,  having  been  called  to  the  church  of  Big 
Flats.  Mr.  Kerris  ministry  of  three  years  at 
Atlanta  has  been  a  prosperous  one  and  he  leaves 
with  the  good  will  of  the  whole  community. 
The  church  at  Big  Flats  is  to  be  congratulated. 
At  the  same  meeting  arrangements  were  made  to 
instai  Rev.  D.  V.  Putnam  over  the  church  of 
Canisteo,  February  24 tb. 

CoBNiNG.  —  Elder  Justin  M.  Smith.  —  The 
Session  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Corning,  jointly  adopt,  to 
be  spread  upon  their  minutes,  the  following 
memorial  record  of  Justin  M.  Smith,  whose 
death  occurred  on  the  7th  inst.  Born  at  Mason 
ville,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  July  27th, 
1817,  he  became  a  resident  of  this  vicinity  in 
his  18th  year;  and  thereafter,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  year’s  absence  in  California,  bis  life 
was  spent  here.  During  this  period  of  over 
sixty  years,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  business 
till  within  three  years  of  his  death ;  the  dry 
goods  house  which  he  eetablished  in  18M,  taking 
and  still  maintaining  marked  prominence  among 
the  business  interests  of  our  city.  On  the  3d  of 
March,  1864,  be  united  with  the  church  on  con¬ 
fession  of  hie  faith,  and  the  same  year  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  this  office,  some  of  the  time  as  treasurer  and 
most  of  the  time  as  secretary,  he  served  this 
church  continuously  for  thirty  years  with  great 
acceptability,  fidelity  and  efficiency.  In  1873 
he  was  elec^  an  elder,  which  office  be  filled  hr 
five  years,  thereafter  repeatedly  declining  re-elec 
tion.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  life  in  hie 
aick-room,  he  received  the  Holy  Communion. 
As  a  citizen,  he  was  intelligent,  patriotic,  pub 
lie  spirited;  as  a  business  man,  industrious, 
enterprising,  honorable;  as  a  Christian,  modest, 
devout,  consistent,  liberal,  zealous;  as  an  offi 
cial,  in  the  church  and  the  State  alike,  he  was 
conscientious  and  faithful ;  as  a  man,  he  was 
wise,  conservative,  courteous,  genial,  pure 
minded,  and  hie  later  years  especially  illustrated 
that  “Charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect¬ 
ness.’’  Done  in  grateful  and  affectionate  mem¬ 
ory  of  our  fellow  worker  in  “the  kingdom  and 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ,’’  and  in  honor  of  a 
long  and  worthy  life,  on  this  16th  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1898. 

Alfreo  J.  Hutton,  Moderator. 

Harby  C.  Hcrmans,  Clerk. 

Rochester. — The  North  Presb)terian  Church 
of  Rochester  celebrated  the  fourteenth  anniver 
sary  of  their  organization  recently.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  6th,  the  pastor.  Rev.  Peter  Lindsay,  preached 
the  anniversary  sermon.  The  church  has  since 
its  foundation  received  546  members  by  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  and  349  by  letter,  making  a  total 
of  895.  The  roll  at  present  contains  545  names. 
The  Sunday-school  has  a  total  of  680  members, 
of  which  number  460  were  preeent  on  anniver 
sary  Sunday.  This  church  etanda  third  in  mem 
bera  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  city, 
and  ranke  fourth  in  the  amount  of  its  charities. 
On  Thursday  evening  at  the  anniversary  social, 
the  pastor  who  has  been  at  the  belm  for  the 
entire  fourteen  years  was  presented  with  a  puree 
amounting  to  1144.50  as  a  token  of  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  entire  congregation. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden. — Pastor  A.  W.  Spooner,  D, D..  has 
been  granted  liberty  by  hie  session  to  spend  a 
couple  of  weeks  with  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  where  spe¬ 
cial  services  are  being  held.  The  Calvary 


DBCNKBNNESS  is  ▲  DISBASB. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  particulars  how  to  cure  “  Drunkeness 
or  the  Liquor  Habit’’  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient.  Address 

Dr.  J.  W.  HAl>rE.<*,  No.  439  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Church  pulpit  is  meantime  being  supplied  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Sansom  of  Philadelphia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — Large  Accession. — One  hundred 
and  one  new  members  were  received  into  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittaburgh,  (Rev. 
S.  Edward  Young,  pastor, )  on  Sabbath  morning, 
February  13th.  Thia  is  the  largest  accession  of 
members  at  any  one  time  in  the  one  hundred 
years’  history  of  the  church,  and  all  bad  come 
in  during  the  five  weeks  of  the  new  pastorate. 
There  was  no  outside  help  except  the  Lord’s. 

N. 

MICHIGAN. 

Pontiac — Rev.  S.  H.  Thompson  of  Waynee- 


burg,  Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  a  call  to  this 
church. 

Alma. — The  church  in  this  college  town  has 
called  Dr.  A.  F.  Bruske.  President  of  Alma 
College,  to  become  its  pastor,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties. 

Detroit. — News  From  the  Churches. — West¬ 
minster  Church  has  lately  elected  H.  K.  White 
and  E  E.  Armstrong  trustees,  and  will  soon 

elect  three  additional  elders. - Rev  H.  M. 

Morey  of  Ypeilanti,  is  conducting  evangelistic 
services  at  Calvary  Church,  which  proimse  good 
results. - The  installation  of  Rev.  W.  B.  Jen¬ 

nings,  D.  D..  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  was 
fixed  for  Monday  evening,  February  14tb,  but 
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was  indeSDitely  poetponed,  Dr.  Jeouings  beiog 
•uddenly  aummooed  to  Louiarille  ^  the  aeiioua 

iUneaa  of  one  of  his  children. - The  ladies  of 

Bethany  Church  will  entertain  the  Preabyterian 
Alliance  on  the  evening  of  March  15th. 
ILLINOIS. 

Dunlap. — Rev.  R.  C.  Townsend  who  has  been 
supplying  the  Prospect  Church.  Dunlap,  Illi¬ 
nois,  for  nearly  two  years  was  installed  pastor  of 
that  church,  February  4  th.  The  Prospect  Church 
has  received  twenty-four  members  on  confession 
and  four  by  letter  since  the  middle  of  January, 
and  sixteen  were  baptized  February  13th. 
AmcHif;  these  was  the  man  over  60  years  of  age, 
the  middle-aged  and  the  young. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls. — Although  this  church  has  wel¬ 
comed  thirty  new  members  since  the  new  year. 
Pastor  Rev.  A.  T.  Wolff,  D.  D.  has  arranged  for 

Secial  meetings  to  begin  February  27th,  having 
s  promise  of  the  help  of  the  Synodical  mis- 
siona^  and  of  Rev.  E.  I.  Davies  of  Brookings. 
The  Endeavorers  of  this  church  have  recently 
put  in  and  paid  (or  an  excellect  organ. 

Ebenezer.— -This  German  Church,  located  in 
Lennox,  Rev.  Arnold  Kegel,  pastor,  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  tirst  of  the  live  German 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  this  Synod  to  have 
a  Ladies’  Aid  and  Missionary  Society.  It  num¬ 
bers  already  seventeen  members  and  hae  had 
some  helpful  meetings.  This  church  also  re¬ 
cently  made  a  generous  contribution  to  Presby¬ 
tery’s  Academy  at  Scotland. 

Langford. — On  the  thirteenth  instant  this 
church  welcomed  publicly  thirteen  new  mem¬ 
bers,  allbut  one  by  profession.  Five  of  them  had 
not  been  baptized.  As  many  more  new  members 
will  be  welcomed  at  the  next  communion.  The 
people  are  saying  they  never  before  witnessed 
such  religious  interest  in  the  place.  Though 
the  spetcial  services  in  town  have  closed,  the 
Rev.  William  Burton  is  conducting  special  evan- 

Selistic  meetings  at  the  out  station,  eight  miles 
istant.  The  good  work  goes  on. 

WoLSEY. — Rev.  Edwin  Brown  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  church  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  save  while  he  was  teaching  in  Synod’s 
college.  He  and  hie  helpers  were  never  so  much 
encouraged  with  the  work  as  at  present.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  twenty  seven  members  have 
been  received  into  the  church,  all  but  two  of 
them  by  profession,  and  thirteen  of  them  heads 
of  families.  Still  others  are  coming  at  the  next 
communion.  The  union  evangelistic  meetings 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week.  Fourteen 
members  were  also  received  by  the  Methodist 
Church  of  the  place. 

Bridgewater. — The  thirteenth  instant  was  a 
red  letter  day  for  this  church.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  was  the  largest  at  any  Sabbath  morning  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  more  than  twelve  years’  pastor¬ 
ate  of  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley.  Thirty  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  publicly  welcomed,  twenty-nine  of 
them  by  profession,  twenty-two  of  whom  had 
not  been  baptized.  It  was  a  most  blessed  com 
munion  season.  Most  of  the  new  members  are 
young  people,  and  of  a  substantial  character. 
The  membership  of  the  Endeavorers  was  on  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  increased  by  the  acces 
sion  of  twenty-eight  more  active  members  and 
six  more  associate  members.  This  is  the  hrst 
rastorate  of  Mr.  McCauley,  who  hae  repeatedly 
declined  calls  elsewhere.  This  Synod  longs  for 
many  more  such  manifestly  efficient  and  con 
tinued  pastorates. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.— The  Rev,  Dr.  William  C.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Board,  will  fill  the 
pulpit  of  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
Baltimore,  (Rev.  Dr.  Babcock’s)  in  the  absence 
of  the  pastor  during  March,  April  and  May. 
Correspondents  may  address  him  1,316  Park 
avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOB  THE  WINTER  GO  TO 

T  rv  A  48  hours  from  New  York 

DbKMUUA  ^eekir“‘ 


Frost  Unknown.  MnUtria  Impostihle. 


'»c-.7ffi“WEST  INDIES 

8.  8.  Pretoria,  3,300  tons,  Feb.  1 ;  8.  8.  Madians, 
3,080  tons,  Feb,  16. 

33  days’  cmise,  30  days  in  the  tropics. 

For  pamphlet  Kiving  full  information  apply  to  A. 
Emilins  Outerbrldge  &  Co..  Agents  for  Quebec  H.  S.  Co . 
Ltd.,  Broadway,  New  York;  Thomas  Cook  &  8on 
Agencies,  or  A.  Ahem,  Sec'y,  Quebec,  Canaua. 

“THETREAr BHWgH  I  inilT 

For  etectrlo,  ns  or  oU.  Send  dl-  B  m  MW  ■ 
menstons.  Book  of  Light  snd  WH  ■  ■  ■ 


For  etectrlo,  jas  or  oU.  Send  dl* 
menstons.  Book  of  Light  and 
astlmatefree.  I.  P.  Frink,  HI 


astimate  free.  I.  P.  Frink,  HI  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

tUHBBMBBHOBN'8  TBACHBB8’  AOKMOT. 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

'  Establlahed  1816. 

I  East  14th  Stbibt,  Nsw  Yore. 


HOG  AND  WmINY. 

Buffalo 
Lithia  Water 

Nerve  Tonic,  Anti-Dyspeptic  and  Restorative. 

A  Miserable  Dyspeptic  Using  No.  1  Spring  Gains  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteen  Pounds.  Another  Using  No.  2  Eats 
“  Hog  and  Hominy.” 


Case  of  Mr.  W.  H.  GREGORY,  of  sti.vM,  N.  C. 
stated  hy  Dr.  F.  it.  Oreyory,  of  Storall,  X.  C. : 

“  Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory,  a  sufferer  from  Chronic  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Chronic  Liver  Disease,  almost  resulting  in  Granular 
Degeneration;  Chronic  Diarrhoea,  with  Kidney  com- 
plirat'ons,  fits  of  Kenal  Colic,  passages  of  Calculi,  and 
all  the  worst  and  most  distressing  forms  of  Oastro. 
Intestinal  Disorders,  after  having  exhausted  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Diateties  and  Materia  Mcdka  and  Theraijentics^ 
under  the  advice  and  treatment  of  a  number  of  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  physicians,  without  benetlt,  and 
having  the  meanwhile  declined  from  a  normal  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sLr  poumis^ 
has  been  completely  restored  to  vigorous  health  by  a 
visit  of  three  months  to  the  HUFFAI.  «>  LITHIA 
8  F  R 1 N  G  8  and  the  free  use  of  the  water  of  Spriny  No. 
I  to  the  ej  clusion  of  alt  other  remedies,  gaining  while  at  the 
Springs  seventy-two  pounds  in  weight,  and  six  months 
thereafter  lortj-two  pounds  additional. 

“  The  transition  from  a  state  of  cadaveric  emaciation  to 
a  new  life  of  robust  health  and  strength  in  so  short  a 
time  seems  little  short  of  miraculous.” 


Case  of  Mrs. - ,  stated  by  Dr.  L.  il.  Wood, of  Wyan¬ 

dotte,  Kan.: 

“  1  tirst  saw  Mrs.  8. - .  a  woman  of  large  frame,  but 

greatly  emaciated,  laboring  under  Hysterical  Coma, 
from  wbich  she  had  not  been  sulttciently  aroused  to 
take  nourishment  for  four  days.  From  her  husband  I 
obtained  the  following  history  of  her  case:— 

“  She  had  been  previously  in  robust  health  and  led  an 
active,  laborious  life,  doing  all  the  work  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  For  several  years,  however,  she  had  been  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  a  severe  form  of  Dyspepsia,  her  stomach 
often  rejected  the  lightest  articles  of  diet.  For  some 
time  she  had  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  Coma, 
Increasing  In  frequency  and  duration.  Under  appro¬ 
priate  treatment  there  was  a  return  of  sensibility  and 
consciousness,  and  she  took  nourishment,  hut  there  was 
no  permanent  improvement  of  the  general  health;  and 
a  recurrence  of  the  Coma.  Recalling  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  that 

Buffalo  LimiAV&iTER 

was  a  ‘  Powerful  Nervous  Tonic,*  I  put  her  upon  It. 
The  result  was  a  gradual,  decided  Improvement  In 
the  digestive  trouble,  and  In  a  few  months  she  was 
able  to  eat  heartily  of  and  digest  readily  almost  any 
article  of  diet.  At  the  same  time  the  nervous  symp¬ 
toms  were  relieved  and  she  Is  now  In  robust  healtn, 
doing  as  much  hard  work  and  eating  as  much  '  Hog 
and  Hominy*  as  any  woman  in  the  West.” 


The  “  Old  Buffalo.”  the  Original  Lithia  Water,  presents  a  record  of  healing  which  is  not  surpassed  If  indeed 
9  equaled  by  any  other  mineral  water  of  the  world. 


it  is  equaled  by  any  other  mineral  water  of  the  world. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water 


is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Book  of  testimonials  sent  free  on  application. 


PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


FLORIDA. 

Tampa. — A  Request  for  Prayers. — Mr.  D.  L. 
Moody  will  begin  a  series  of  revival  services 
here,  (Tampa)  on  the  22d  day  of  February, 
inst.,  and  it  is  desired  that  all  Christian  con¬ 
gregations,  who  cannot  be  present  with  us, 
should  aid  us  with  their  prayers  for  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  our  meetings.  To  this  end,  there¬ 
fore,  we  earnestly  entreat  you  to  make  it  known 
to  your  congregation  and  try  to  prevail  on  them 
to  organize  prayer  circles,  and  where  that  is  not 
practicable  that  all  individual  Christians,  who 
feel  willing  to  aid  in  the  work  for  Christ,  set 
apart  some  time  each  day,  for  prayer,  for  the 
success  of  the  meetings  at  Tampa,  Florida. 
And  we  also  respectfully  urge  that  these  meet¬ 
ings  be  made  the  subject  of  special  prayer,  in 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 

G.  A.  Hanson,  Chairman. 

MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
BELIEF  TO  DR.  CATTELL. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board,  it  baa 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  to  his  reward,  its 
honored  and  beloved  Secretary  Emeritus,  the 
Rev.  William  C.  Cattell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  died 
on  February  11th,  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  14tb  day 
of  the  present  month. 

In  view  of  this  event,  the  Preebyterian  Board 
of  Relief  is  called  upon  to  record  its  sense  of 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  it  and  the  Church 
in  the  removal  from  earth  of  this  eminent  and 
beloved  servant  of  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Cattell  was  in  many  respects  a  moat  un¬ 
usual  man.  He  bad  peculiar  gifts  of  mind  and 
temperament  which  made  him  almost  singular 
in  his  personal  attractiveness,  and  when  these 
with  his  fine  educational  attainments  were,  as  in 
hie  case  they  were  so  fully,  informed  by  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  devoted 
to  the  divine  praiee  in  the  service  of  men,  he 
became  a  power  well  nigh  irresistible  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  purposes  of  his  life.  Hence 
hie  great  success  as  a  teacher,  pastor,  college 


professor  and  President,  and  as  Secretary  of  this 
Board,  in  all  which  departments  of  service  hs 
wae  pre  eminent. 

Of  this  last  duty  to  the  Church  this  Board 
would  speak  particularly  in  this  final  minute 
concerning  the  friend  who  has  now  been  called 
to  rest  from  his  labors.  Dr.  Cattell  was  a  model 
Secretary  of  this  Board.  He  would  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  any  one  of  the  Boards  of 
the  Church  which  might  have  secured  bis  ser¬ 
vices  ;  but  for  no  one  of  them  had  be  so  intrinsic 
fitness  as  for  the  executive  of  this  Board  of  Min¬ 
isterial  Relief.  Its  work  be  approved  as  right 
and  most  Scriptural,  the  neglect  of  which  was 
alike  meet  diehonoring  to  G^  and  disgraceful 
to  the  Church,  but  it  also  appealed  to,  and  en¬ 
listed  to  the  full,  bis  tenderly  sympathetic  nature, 
and  so  made  him,  whether  by  pen  or  tongue,  a 
most  persuasive  and  effective  advocate  of  the 
sacied  cause.  So  for  nearly  twelve  years  he 
wrought  in  season  and  out  of  season  with  un¬ 
wearying  and  meet  successful  effort,  occupying 
till  the  summons  came  to  him  to  rest  a  while 
before  he  should  go  up  higher.  It  was  but 
a  brief  while,  a  few  short  months  only,  and  the 
man  whom  we  all  loved  so  much  having  served 
hie  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  Bleep. 

The  members  of  this  Board,  associated  with 
him,  will  thank  God  for  every  remembrance  of 
him,  till  they  meet  him  again.  Meanwhile  they 
seek  grace  for  themselves  that  they  may  be  like 
him  in  devotion  to  the  blessed  cause  in  their 
bands,  even  ae  be  as  hie  Master  found  it  his  meet 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  him  into  the 
world  and  to  finiah  his  work. 

So  friend  and  brother,  we  bid  thee  farewell, 
till  the  morning  cometb. 

B.  L.  Agnew,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in 


Assembly  Hall,  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  on  Wedneeday,  March  2a,  at  10.30 
A.M.  The  meeting  will  be  led  by  Mrs.  William 
Dulles.  All  interested  in  the  work  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 
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A  CABEEB  OF  GBEAT  L'SEFl'LNESS. 

James  F.  Smith,  C.  E.  of  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  Civil 
Engineer  in  the  country,  entered  into  rest  on 
Monday  morning,  January  31st,  1898,  in  his  85th 
year,  fle  sprung  from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry; 
his  grandparents  residing  in  County  Down,  Ire¬ 
land  ;  his  grandmother  being  Jane  Stuart,  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  Duke,  a  scion  of  the  royal 
family.  They  came  to  America  about  the  year 
1783,  settling  in  Pittsburgh ;  a  portion  of  that 
early  band  of  Covenanters,  the  impress  of  whose 
sturdy  religious  principles  is  still  so  plainly 
manifest  throughout  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Deceased  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on  Christmas 
Day,  1813.  In  1822  his  parents  moved  to  Blairs- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  received  his  rudi¬ 
mentary  education  in  the  village  school,  but  the 
necessity  of  self-support  terminated  even  these 
meagre  educational  advantages  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve  years.  During  such  leisure  as  was 
afforded  by  the  evening  relaxation  from  his 
duties  in  the  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Baird  and  Company,  in  Pittsburgh,  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  hie  companion  and  friend,  the  late 
Samuel  C.  Huey  of  Philadelphia,  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  study ;  his  natural  inclination  carried 
him  into  the  channels  of  Civil  Engineering,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and 
other  public  improvements  were  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  long  before  a  College  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  was  known  to  America.  The  rare  privilege 
which  these  two  young  men  enjoyed  as  members 
of  the  family  of  Samuel  Baird,  being  watched 
over  and  guided  by  the  earnest  Christian  counsel 
of  that  family,  had  much  to  do  under  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  in  sealing  the  early  parental  in* 
struction  and  moulding  the  Christian  character 
of  both  these  life-long  disciples  of  our  Lord. 

In  1831,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Smith 
entered  the  service  of  the  Portage  Railroad 
Company  as  a  rodman,  under  the  late  Solomon 
W.  Roberts. 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street  Store. 

The  French  Novelty 
Dress  Goods. 

Now  ready,— a  plentiful  stock  of  Spring; 
Dress  Goods  of  French  make. 

All  of  the  accepted  Paris  Styles  are 
represented  in  materials  both  of  solid 
and  open  texture.  Elegrant  Poplins  in 
pure  French  grrays,  coachman’s  tan,  and 
the  new  sentry  blue  shade!*. 

Colored  Crepons  in  rich  silk-puffed 
patterns. 

Ribbon  Grpnadines,  and  Rice  Grena¬ 
dines,  Black  Grenadines  with  tucks  of 
bright  colors. 

Frogr-Braid  Novelty,— black  on  colored 
gnrounds. 

Armurette,  Rhadametta  and  fine  Whip¬ 
cords;  three  fabrics  used  tor  suits  of 
Tailor  make. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 
New  York. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

TO  AID  THE  CLERGYMAN,  STCDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAW¬ 
YER.  PHYSICIAN,  EDITOR.  ACTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND 
ALL  LOVERS  OP  BOOKS  IN  INDEXING  SUBJECTS. 

Stnd  for  Drteriptirf  Cirruiart. 

STTOFIXI.  XZ«J’X>Zi:9C  OO. 

Drawer  3:1.  sole  Mknufarlurers,  Bartford,  Conn. 


Ubc  Ibipmnal 

PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Hymnal  has  been  adopted  by  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Presbyterian  and  by 
many  Congregational  Churches. 

The  introductions  now  average  one  a  day  and  are  increasing. 

The  general  introduction  of  the  Hymnal  into  Presbyterian  Churches  seems  to  be 
well  assured.  The  result  will  be  to  strengthen  the  work  of  our  Church  by  uniting  our 
congregations  in  stronger  ties,  and  by  unifying  and  adding  greater  dignity  to  the  services 
of  praise.  Loyalty  to  our  common  aims  and  our  Church  at  large,  as  well  as  to  each 
other,  is  involved  in  the  choice  of  a  hymn  book  which  has  received  the  sanction  and 
endorsement  of  the  Assembly  and  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the  churches. 

A  returnable  sample  copy  of  TAe  Hymnal  will  be  sent  free  to  ministers  and  music 
committees  desiring  to  examine  it  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Please  address  all  correspondence  and  inquiries  to 


JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent, 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  1836,  Mr.  Smith  became  connected  with 
the  Catawisea  Railroad  as  Assistant  Engineer, 
under  the  late  Edward  Miller,  Chief  Engineer, 
but  this  service  was  of  short  duration  owing  to 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Company.  The 
years  1837-1838  were  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Morris  Canal  Company  as  engineer  in  charge, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Smith  designed  and 
built,  among  other  works,  the  tide  lock  at  the 
outlet  of  the  canal  in  Jersey  City,  which  is  still 
in  use. 


Returning  in  1839  to  the  Catawissa  Railroad, 
the  two  following  years  were  spent  upon  that 
work  as  Principal  Assistant  Engineer.  In  1840, 
Mr.  Smith  designed  the  high  trestles  for  which 
the  Catawisea  line  for  years  past  has  been  and 
still  is  celebrated.  The  wooden  trestles  varying 
in  height  from  53  to  129  feet,  and  in  length 
from  600  to  1,100  feet,  were  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  The  plans  were  copied  into 
the  leading  engineering  Journal  of  the  day  in 
England,  and  copies  of  the  same  were  also  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  engineers  of  the  Mew  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  and  were  adopted  by  the  late  Silas 
Seymour,  C.E.,  as  the  design  of  the  original 
Stayucca  viaduct.  The  model  of  these  trestles, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  high  structural  works  in  timber,  and  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  now  followed  in  similar  con 
structions  of  iron  and  steel,  is  now  standing  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  actual  woodwork  of  this  model  was 
made  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  bolt  work  by  the 
late  Ellerslie  Wallace,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  then  an  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Catawisea  Railroad.  Of  thia  party  of  pioneer 
engineers  was  Bishop  Thomas  Alfred  Starkey,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  who  still 
lives  to  serve  an  even  higher  calling  than  that 
of  the  engineer.  The  years  1841-1842  were  spent 
with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company 
as  cashier  of  the  Eastern*  Division,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Piermont,  New  York,  during  which 
service  Mr.  Smith  originated  and  put  into  use 
the  blank  forme  used  in  the  inward  and  outward 
bound  freight  businese  of  the  road  at  that  time 
In  1843,  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  service  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  first  as  Super 
intendent  of  the  Lower  Division,  serving  in 
that  capacity,  under  the  Presidency  of  Solomon 
W.  Roberts,  until  1845,  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  works  was  put  under  contract,  and 
Charles  Ellet,  C.E.,  having  assumed  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Company,  be  was  appointed  Resi¬ 
dent  Engineer,  and  had  charge  of  the  re  con¬ 


I 


struction  of  the  canal  and  slack-water  navigation 
between  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  completing 
the  same  in  1846. 

After  the  disastrous  fiood  of  September,  1850, 
be  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Company,  and  proceeded  to 
re-build  the  damaged  works,  making  many 
changes  and  improvements  to  defend  them 
against  future  fioods,  and  to  increase  their  carry¬ 
ing  capacity.  He  filled  the  position  of  Chief 
Engineer  with  the  Navigation  Company,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Frederic  Fraley,  Esq.,  until 
1870,  and  subsequently  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company  until  the  year 
1875,  (the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Canale 
having  been  added  to  hie  charge  in  the  mean¬ 
time),  when  he  relinquished  the  more  active 
duties  of  hie  profseional  life,  but  still  continued 
to  serve  as  consulting  engineer  until  1885,  when 
he  retired  from  engineering  work. 

During  the  thirty-two  years  of  active  service 
with  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  Mr. 
Smith  designed  and  constructed  many  important 
hydraulic  works,  noticeably,  most  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  dams  upon  the  Schuylkill  River,  built  with 
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and  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  lost 
battleship 

I  MAINE 

^  IN  COLORS 

Drawn  the  day  before  the  explosion  by  our 
special  artist,  Henry  Reuterdahl.  Printed  on 
heavy  plate  pap-rllVixlT^,  ready  for  framing, 
sent  to  any  address  for  Fifty  Cents. 

^  This  is  the  best  and  what  has  proven  the  last 
picture  of  our  lost  cruiser,  taken  from  life. 
The  only  picture  extant  in  colors. 
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Spring  and  Summer 

Dress  Fabrics. 


French  Barege,  Grenadine, 
Nun’s  Veiling,  Velours 
Russe  and  Camel  Hair  Fabrics, 
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omespuns.  Poplins,  Suitings, 
Plain  and  Printed  Challies, 


Plaids,  French  Robes. 

NEW  YORK. 


Ladies 


[  Going  to 
California 


F 
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Want,  above  all  else,  comfort  en  - 
route.  This  is  only  one  of  the  J 
many  distinctions  of  The  California  - 
Limited — Santa  Ke  Route. 


nr.  J.  Black,  O.P.A. 
Topeka,  Kaa. 


r.  A.  HIkitIbi,  a.g.p.a. 
Ckicaao. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED) 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

Barllngton  Roote  to  Denver,  thence  via  Denver  ft  Kto  Grande 
B'y  (the  scenic  line  of  the  world).  Parties  travel  In  Pullman 
toorlst  sleepInK  cars  Otted  with  every  convenience  which  go 
through  to  California  and  are  In  charge  of  special  agenu  of 
long  experience.  For  partlcnlars  addrese 

T.  A.  OBAUT,  Bxeurtton  Mgr,  C.  B.  ft  0.  R.B., 

211  Clark  Ht.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO 

Travel  Anyvrlierc 

REHKMBEB 

To  save  time  and  money  by  writing  now  for  Tour 
1st  Gazette,  100  pages,  all  about  Travel,  Mailed  free. 
H.  GAZE  ft  SONS,  Ltd.,  113  Broadway,  New  York. 
(Established  Half  a  Century.) 

EUROPE.  EGYPT.  PALK.STINE. 

NEW  PROGRAMMES  READY. 

LOOK  ABOVE. 


EUROPE 


HOLY  LAND,  ROUND  THE 
WORLD.  Monthly  Excursions  to 
Europe,  etc.,  March  5,  April  2,  16, 
May  U,  June  11,  18,  22,  2&,  10, 
July  2. 

Holy  Land  departures  March  5,  May  7,  July  2,  Oct.  1. 
Round  the  World  departures  Oct.  1  and  Nov.  1. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

GREENWICH,  CONN 

Ftrat-clMs  In  nil  respecta;  home  comforts.  H.H.Hltobcock.  M.D 


square  back  aud  perpeodicular  sheet  piling  in¬ 
stead  of  the  prevailing  rafter  shape.  A  type  of 
these  structures  is  the  present  Fairmount  dam 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  dam  6,843  feet 
long,  across  the  Uuequehanna  river  at  Colum 
bia.  The  design  has  been  largely  followed  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  as  being  the  beet  to 
aucceaefully  resist  Hoods  aud  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  to  maintain.  Other  important  worke  were 
the  extensive  shipping  landings  of  the  Company 
at  Schuylkill  Haven  and  a  system  of  wharves 
with  automatic  coal  transferring  machinery  at 
Greenwich  Point  on  the  Delaware  River,  the 
first  of  the  extensive  wharves  at  that  location; 
besides  extensive  aqueducts  of  stone  and  wood, 
and  many  works  requiring  difficult  coffer-dam¬ 
ming  in  such  situations  as  to  call  for  the  high¬ 
est  skill  of  the  Hydraulic  Engineer.  After  his 
withdrawal  from  the  engineering  service  of  the 
Company  in  1883,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  serving  for  one  year,  when  he  retired  to 
private  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  so 
well  earned.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  member  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  from  the  year  1848.  * 

James  F.  Smith  was  married  in  1832  to  Ellen 
El'za  Cadwallader,  who  died  in  1847,  leaving 
five  children.  In  1850,  he  married*  Margaret 
McDonald  who  etill  survives.  He  left  eix  chil¬ 
dren,  tweLty-tbree  grand  children  and  four  great 
grandchildren. 

On  eettling  in  Reading  in  1850,  Mr.  Smith 
became  identified  at  once  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  then  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Eliae  J.  Richards,  D.  D.,  and  during  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D., 
was  chosen  Ruling  Elder  in  1873  He  continued 
active  in  the  work  of  hie  Master  until  called  to 
bia  reward,  one  of  hie  last  acts  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Seesion,  was  to  sign  a  check  while  on  his 
death  bed,  lor  remittance  to  the  Foreign  Mieeion 
Board.  The  following  extract  from  a  private 
letter  of  a  former  pastor,  voices  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  loved  him  ve''y  tenderly 
from  my  first  knowledge  of  him  years  ago. 
He  was  the  firat  to  take  me  to  bia  heart  when  1 
began  my  Reading  lifta.  Always  gentle,  kindly, 
tboughtful,  affectionate,  true  ae  eteel  in  hia 
friendship,  simple  and  boBsst  aa  a  child  in  his 
faith  and  Christian  life,  he  was  abe  of  the  noble 
men  whose  love  was  more  precious  than  rubies, 
and  whose  memory  will  be  a  cberiabed  delight 
till  the  eternities  restore  our  friendship’s  inti¬ 
macies.  He  wae  a  great  delight  to  me,  and  his 
home  was  my  safe  resting  place  many  and  many 
a  time  when  1  was  weary  and  troubled.  I  have 
none  but  pleasant  thoughts  of  him — never  a 
misunderstanding— never  a  cloud,  never  a  shadow 
in  all  those  years  that  never  for  a  moment  in¬ 
terrupted  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  his  friend¬ 
ship.  And  how  be  loved  that  old  Church,  its  very 
duet  was  dear  to  him,  and  they  will  miss  him 
long  in  those  hallowed  walls.  Everybody  will 
miss  him,  for  everybody  I  think,  appreciated 
and  loved  him.  But  dear  friend,  faithful  elder, 
true  child  of  Qod,  he  has  entered  into  leat  and 
reward,  and  will  give  us  welcome  there.” 

He  retained  his  faculties  in  full  vigor  to  the 
very  laet,  and  when  hie  body  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Charles  Evans  Cemetery,  his  grandsons  with 
loving  tenderness  were  permitted  to  perform 
the  last  sad  office  at  the  grave.  His  was  indeed 
a  completed  life,  walking  from  earliest  youth 
band  in  band  with  bis  Saviour,  whom  he  loved 
above  all  else;  his  whole  life  was  a  benediction 
to  those  around  him,  and  his  death  a  glad 
answering  of  the  eummone  into  the  joys  of  the 
redeemed. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  March  6tb,  Rev.  George 
C.  Heckman,  D.D.,  reviewed  his  life  and  work 
in  connection  with  the  church  in  a  Memorial 
Sermon,  taking  hie  text  from  Psalme  Ixxii : 
“The  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesee,  are 
ended.”  A. 


In  addremaing  adverUtart  patroniaing  aur  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mndly  mantloH  Tha  BrangaHat, 


SurvKKBRa  rROM  Couohb.  Sork  Throat,  et(^  sbonld 
be  constantlF  supplied  with  “Brown't  Bronchial  Trrtcbex.*’ 
Avoid  imitations. 


DANGER  IN  SODA. 

Serious  Results  Sometimes  Follow  Its  Excessive  Use. 

Common  soda  ia  all  right  in  its  place  and  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  aa  such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  eoda  to  relieve 
heartburn  or  sour  atomach,  a  habit  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  practice  almost  daily,  and  one 
which  is  fraught  with  danger;  moreover  the 
soda  only  gives  temporary  relief  and  in  the  end 
the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse  and  worse. 

The  eoda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  cases  are 
on  lecord  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intest¬ 
ines,  causing  death  by  inflammation  or  peri¬ 
tonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest  and 
surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspepsia) 
an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists  under 
the  name  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  These 
tablets  are  large  20  grain  losengee,  very  pleasant 
to  taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids,  peptones 
and  digestive  elements  essential  to  good  diges¬ 
tion,  and  when  taken  after  meals  they  digest 
the  food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it  has 
time  to  ferment,  sour  and  poison  the  blood  and 
nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  be  invariably  usee 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of  stom¬ 
ach  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain  cure 
cot  only  for  eour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite, 
increase  fleeh  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weakness 
and  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach  trouble 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach  All  druggists  sell 
Stuart’e  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  fiOcts.  per  package. 
A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  addreee- 
ing  the  Stuart  Co.  of  Mareball,  Mich. 


ALFRED  MILLENARY. 

June,  1897,  marked  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  Victoria.  October,  1901, 
will  mark  the  one  thousandth  acniversaqr  of  the 
death  of  Alfred.  The  day  of  a  man’s  death  ia 
cot  the  usual  one  selected  for  celebration.  But 
perhaps  it  is  beet  in  this  case,  because  it  is 
more  certainly  fixed  than  any  other  in  hia 
chronology.  Even  it  is  not  certainly  established, 
though  Holinshed’e  date,  October  28th,  ia  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  In  default  of  any  more  certain 
date,  it  may  well  be  adopted  for  the  coming  cele¬ 
bration,  and  in  it  be  united  commemoration  of 
hie  hir^  in  849,  hie  accession  in  871,  the  victory 
of  Edington  in  878,  the  recovery  of  London  in 
886,  the  conquest  of  Northumbria  in  893,  and  all 
other  known  achievements  of  his  reign. 

Winchester  was  the  great  Kine’s  capital  and 
home.  There  he  administered  his  government 
and  pursued  his  studies.  There  he  wrote  his 
books  and  codified  the  laws  which  for  ten  cen 
turiee  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  “common 
law”  of  all  Englieh-speaking  lands.  There  he 
founded  an  abbey,  and  there  he  died  and  was 
buried. 

The  dates  of  Alfred’s  birth  and  death  are  mat 
ters  of  uncertainty.  We  must  difmiss  as  mytba 
the  story  of  his  founding  the  Uni\erBity  of  Ox 
ford  and  that  of  bis  having  established  trial  by 
jury.  Neither  is  it  true  that  he  divided  Eng 
land  into  counties  and  hundreds.  What  is  un¬ 
questionable  is  that  as  a  soldier  and  legislator 
be  was  the  great  European  sovereign  for  several 
centuries  after  Charlemagne,  aud  at  the  same 
t<me  one  of  the  great  scholare  and  authors  of  bis 
age.  He  freed  England  from  foreign  domination 
and  made  it  a  united  kingdom.  He  founded 
Bchools  and  began  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
English  people.  He  introduced  into  England 
the  eyetem  of  accurate  measurement  of  time. 
He  founded  English  literature.  He  gave  the 
Englieb  speaking  world  its  common  law.  He 
fought  fifty  six  battles  by  sea  and  land.  He 
reigned  for  thirty  years  as  not  only  the  king  of 
England,  but  aa  the  “guide,  philosopher  and 
friend”  of  the  English  people,  bolding  up  a 
great  light  in  a  dark  age  and  doing  a  great  work 
for  civilization  amid  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
people. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

'Ma.  fvuAK  Hbath,  Obalrman. 

Viaa  AmmA  &.  Baau.  Oor.  Sec’/. 

Miae  Ci.AnA  Fiblo,  TreMorer. 

Mih  Aliob  CJCatbb.  Sapt. 

DAILY  INCIDENTS  AT  HEADQUABTEBS. 

It  kaa  been  sloir  work  to  rouee  people’s  inter¬ 
est  in  our  bath-room,  eepecially  during  this  win¬ 
ter  weather,  so  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  have  a 
strange  man  appear  the  other  day  with  a  new 
suit  of  underclothes  under  his  arm  and  ask  if 
he  could  have  a  bath.  Upon  inquiry  we  found 
that,  being  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
had  asked  st  the  store  when  he  bought  the  un- 


Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  on  the  Lungs. 

ProfreM  of  Medlc«l  Science. 

A  little  book  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Hunter, 
of  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  gives  all  the 
latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  the¬ 
ory  and  treatment  of  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Ostarrh,  and  Consumption,  fully  explaining 
their  differences  and  their  cure  by  medicated 
air  inhalations. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
local  treatment  of  the  lunge  by  antiseptic  medi¬ 
cated  air  inhalations,  the  inventor  of  the  first 
inhaling  instruments  ever  employed  for  the  cure 
of  lung  diseases,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  only 
germicide  that  cures  Consumption  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  baccilli  of  tuberculosis  in  tbe  lungs  of 
the  patient  His  treatment  consists  of  healing 
and  cleansing  balms  applied  to  tbe  lungs  three 
times  s  day  by  his  inhaling  instruments,  tbe 
application  of  antiseptic  oils  to  the  chest,  which 
surround  the  body  with  a  aone  of  medicated  air, 
and  filling  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient 
sleeps  with  antiseptic  vapors,  thus  keeping  up 
a  curative  action  on  the  lungs  day  and  night. 

No  other  treatment  in  the  world  is  so  direct, 
common -sense,  and  successful.  ' 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones  says:  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  give  ail  the  information  1  can  concerning 
Dr.  Hunter  and  his  treatment. 

I  can  truly  say  that  with  God’s  blessing  1  am 
a  living  witness  of  its  power  to  cure. 

My  disease  was  of  nearly  three  years’  standing ; 
I  had  been  treated  by  seven  different  doctors, 
all  pronouncing  my  case  very  serious  and  some 
hopeless.  I  heard  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  called  on 
him  as  my  last  hope.  He  stated  my  case  very 
clearly,  saying  there  was  a  cavity  in  my  right 
lung,  which  to  me  looked  very  dark.  He  told 
me  he  could  cure  me  if  I  had  patience  and 
would  be  faithful  in  the  treatment,  but  that  it 
would  take  a  long  time. 

I  am  now  able  to  do  my  housework  and  work 
in  tbe  etewe.  My  friends  can  scarcely  believe  it 
possible  for  me  to  look  and  be  so  well,  for  they 
nad  expected  to  bury  me  long  ago. 

I  firmly  believe  if  you  are  in  a  curable  condi¬ 
tion  at  all.  Dr.  Hunter  can  do  it.  I  feel  much 
interested  in  all  sufferers  of  such  a  terrible  dis¬ 
ease.  May  God  bless  Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  to 
your  cure. 

Your  unknown,  but  sympathetic,  friend, 

Mrs.  Milford  Jones, 
Dover,  Morris  Co.,  N,  J. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  Book  contains  many  smilar  let¬ 
ters  from  prominent  people  who  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  Evan¬ 
gelist  readers  by  addressing  him  at  117  West 
45th  Street,  New  York. 


k  COMPLETE  FLOWER  I  fin 
GAROEN  FOR  -  -  -  IMSl 

Fifteen  rents  from  an/  reader  of  this  paper  wi?l  buy 
the  Oraadest  Collection  of  hish-grade  Flower  Seeds 


the  Oraadest  Collection  of  high-grade  Flower  Seeds 
ever  offered.  Ten  packets,  all  distinct  varieties,  and 
each  packet  retails  idD.  or  lOc. 

STUMPP  M  WALTER  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Importers, 


M  Barclat  Strbbt 


and  Whiskey  HablU 
Cared.  Write 
B.  M.  Woolley,  M.D. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 


derwear  where  he  could  go  for  a  bath  and  been 
recommended  to  us,  which  showed  that  our 
neighlKnra  at  least  knew  of  the  luxury  we  could 
offer  them,  and  that  gradually  they  would  tiegin 
to  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

Tbe  same  week  brought  another  proof  that  our 
leeeons  in  cleanliness  and  hygiene  were  bearing 
fruit,  for  a  poor  woman  came  in  to  tell  us  that 
her  little  boy  was  sick,  threatened  with  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  to  ask  for  a  night  gown.  She 
thought  it  was  all  nonsense,  for  none  of  the  rest 
of  them  ever  had  them,  but  when  the  little  fellow 
went  to  the  country  one  summer  we  had  given 
him  some,  and  “they  felt  so  good  he  just 
begged  me  to  get  him  one  now.’’  Of  course 
we  sent  some  to  the  little'eufferer,  and  hope  that 
tbe  rest  will  eee  that  “they  feel  good, ’’ and 
adopt  tho  innovation,  and  thus  the  whole  family 
make  a  decided  advance  in  the  scale  of  decency 
and  civilization. 

The  demands  at  tbe  ofiSce  are  many  and  varied. 
Last  week  a  woman  came  to  eee  if  we  could 
teach  her  bow  to  write  her  name.  ‘Then  a  stable 
man  came  to  tell  of  how  be  had  hunted  up  an 
old  neighbor,  whom  be  had  missed  from  bis 
usual  rounds  and  found  him  very  sick,  with  a 
wife  so  old  and  childish  that  she  could  not  care 
for  him, ’and  three  grandchildren  just  old 
enough  to  work,  but  who  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  poor  old  man,  and  he  did  wish  we 
would  go  and  see  them.  We  found  the  family 
in  sad  need,  “not  of  alms  but  of  a  friend,’’  and 
were  able  to  arrange  to  send  the  old  man  to  a 
hospital,  which  allowed  tbe  'oldest  granddaugh¬ 
ter  to  keep  at  work  and  support  tbe  family. 
This  prevents  their  all  settling  down  as  a  hope¬ 
less  charity  case  as  well  as  procuring  for  the 
sick  man  the  sorely  needed  comfort  and  care. 

Another  day  a  Brooklyn  Circle  sends  to  us  to 
investigate  a  case  recommended  to  their  care. 
We  found  sickness  and  trouble  enough,  but  as 
two  Societies  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  which  the  family  belonged  were  already  doing 
for  them,  it  would  only  complicate  matters  to 
have  others  come  in ;  and  the  Circle  could  turn 
their  efforts  to  some  other  needy  and  more 
friendless  case. 

A  widow  with  two  boys  who  has  been  ill  and 
lost  her  work  fell  sadly  behind,  and  came  to 
Mies  Mayer  in  great  distress  because  she  bad  no 
money  for  this  month’s  rent  and  was  threatened 
with  ejection.  A  loan  of  three  dollars,  with 
some  work  we  were  able  to  get  for  her  and  a 
little  advice  carried  her  over  tbe  emergency, 
and  ahe  went  off  happy  saying,  “When  I  come 
here  with  my  troubles  they  always  get  rolled 
off.’’  How  little  it  takes  sometimes  to  strengthen 
a  poor  human  heart,  worn  by  the  weary  struggle 
for  existence  and  yet  so  patient  and  so  cheerful 
under  tbe  burden,  and  how  pitiful  to  think  tnat 
little  is  often  lacking  !  These  incidents  make  us 
realize  tbe  need  for  such  work  as  ours  and  pray 
that  tbe  funds  necessary  to  carry  it  on  may  not 
fail  us. 

We  were  greatly  cheered  this  morning  by  the 
receipt  of  a  check  of  a  faundred'doIlarB  from  one 
of  our  kind  readers  in  response  to  last  week’s 
appeal  which  is  a  great  help  in  this  time  of  sore 
need.  We  have  also  received  a  dollar  from  C. 
B.  T.,  .\tchi80D,  Kansas,  a  very  acceptable 
package  of  clothing  from  Westerly.  Rhode  Island, 
marked  from  “An  interested  reader  of  the  col¬ 
umn  in  Tbe  Evangeliat, ’’  and  another  package 
coming  from  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  contains 
the  longed  for  flag,  with  iKxikB,  garments,  shoes 
and  other  useful  articles,  and  one  dollar  in  cash, 
for  all  of  which  we  are  very  grateful. 


THE  BEST  Kl.ND  OF  A  TEMPERANCE  LESSON. 

A  professional  gentleman,  who  was  accustomed 
to  take  his  morning  glass,  stepped  into  a  saloon, 
and  going  up  to  the  bar  called  for  whiskey.  A 
seedy  individual  stepped  up  to  him  and  said;  “I 
say,  squire,  can’t  you  ask  an  unfortunate  fellow 
to  join  you  ?’’ 

The  gentleman  was  annoyed  by  tbe  man’s 
familiarity  and  roughly  told  him:  “I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  with  tramps.’’ 


A  SLATE  CHILD’S  SALTATION. 

(From  IllQB.  Christian  World.  Nov.,  1897.) 

Some  time  since  I  made  a  visit  to  a  place  called 
Bote,  and  in  the  village  I  found  a  little  sick 
boy  about  four  years  old,  suffering  from  a  very 
severe  attack  of  dropsy,  bis  whole  body  being 
filled  with  water.  I  called  to  a  man  standing 
by  and  asked  where  the  father  of  the  poor  child 
was.  He  responded,  “He  belongs  to  me.’’ 
Asking  him  if  he  were  the  Eioy’s  father,  he 
replied  that  he  was  not.  He  then  told  me  the 
history  of  the  child.  He  was  a  little  slave  from 
an  interior  tribe  who  had  been  bought  by  him 
from  a  caravan  from  tbe  interior  for  cloth.  He 
had  suffered  greatly  from  hunger  and  exposure 
on  tbe  way,  having  no  clothing  and  sleeping  on 
tbe  bare  ground.  This  man,  who  owned  him, 
had  not  bettered  hie  condition  and  was  now 
lamenting  his  bad  luck  and  poor  bargain.  He 
said  in  a  day  or  two  he  would  need  two  yards 
more  of  calico  to  wrap  him  in,  and  then  throw 
hie  body  into  a  hole. 

Hearing  this,  I  said  u>  him:  “You  had  better 
let  me  have  the  boy  and  I  will  take  him  with 
me  to  the  mission,  and  treat  him  and  see  if  he 
Will  get  well.  If  so,  I  will  keep  him,  and  1 
will  give  you  the  value  of  what  you  paid  out  for 
him;  but  if  he  dies,  you  can  have  nothing.” 
He  agreed;  so  I  had  him  carried  to  tbe  mission, 
where  be  continually  grew  worse,  until  one  day 
we  thought  be  was  going  to  die.  I  began  look¬ 
ing  around  for  some  boards  to  make  him  a  little 
coffin,  when  it  came  to  my  mind  to  try  the 
Electropoiee.  It  took  effect  in  a  short  time, 
and  by  tbe  blessing  of  God  was  tbe  means  of 
Robert  Jewell’s  cure,  for  so  we  have  named 
him.  Now  he  ie  one  of  our  mission  children, 
and  is  being  trained  in  God’s  ways,  saved  out 
of  that  which  Livingstone  called  “the  open  sore 
of  the  world.” 

Herein  has  a  slave’s  freedom  been  secured 
for  a  trifie,  and  so  placed  as  to  enjoy  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  civilization,  no  more  a  slave. 

May  God  bless  the  lady  in  America  who  for¬ 
warded  to  us  the  money  for  bis  redemption.  In 
that  day  may  he  be  a  precious  jewel  in  the 
Savior’s  crown.  To  this  end  may  be  enjoy  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Him  who  has  redeemed  hia 
precious  soul,  not  with  corruptible  things,  such 
as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  Hie  own  precious 
blood.  Pray  for  him.— Robert  Shields. 

Tbe  Electropoiee  conecientiously  used  will  cure 
Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Asthma,  Hay-feve  ,  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Dyspepsia,  Insomnia  and  all  nervous 
troubles. 

Tbe  Electropoiee  ie  cheaper  than  medicine — 
does  not  wear  out — can  be  used  on  every  memlier 
nf  tbe  family,  and  costs  only  $10  00.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  our  112  page  booklet  free. 

Electrolibration  Co..  "?EnZ*''’ 


The  tramp  replied :  “Y’ou  need  not  be  so 
cranky  and  high  minded,  my  friend.  I  venture 
to  say  that  1  am  of  just  as  good  a  family  as  you 
are;  have  just  kb  good  an  education,  and  before 
I  took  to  drink  was  just  as  respectable  as  you 
are.  What  ie  more,  I  always  knew  how  to  act 
the  gentleman.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  stick 
to  John  Barleycorn,  and  he  will  bring  you  to 
just  tbe  same  place  where  I  am.” 

Struck  with  the  words,  the  gentleman  set  down 
bis  glass  and  turned  to  look  at  him.  His  eyee 
were  bloodshot,  his  face  bloated,  his  lioots  mis- 
mated,  bis  clothing  filthy. 

“Then  was  it  drinking  made  you  like  thief” 

“Yes.  it  was  and  it  will  bring  you  lo  the  same 
if  you  stick  to  it.  ” 

Picking  up  an  untouched  glass,  he  poured  ita 
contents  on  the  floor  and  said  :  “Then  it’s  time 
I  quit,”  and  left  the  saloon  never  to  enter  it 
again. 

For  Heavy,  SIugRish  Feeling 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  pndnees  healthv  activity  of  weak  or  disordered 
stomachs  that  need  stimulating,  and  acts  as  a  tonic 
on  nerves  and  brain. 
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NEW  8T0RT  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

MB  WL.Y  DI8COVBBBD  TABLBT8  DATING  8BVBN 
CENTVBIB8  BBFOBB  M08E8. 

The  aoDouDcement  by  Pere  Scheil,  the  French 
Aesyriologist,  who  has  given  bo  much  time  to 
Btudy  of  the  collections  in  the  museum  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  that  he  had  discovered  a  Babylonian 
account  of  the  Deluge  much  older  than  Moses 
was  so  interesting  to  the  Biblical  student  that 
we  asked  the  discoverer  for  an  account  of  it. 
He  kindly  consented,  and  his  account,  the  first 
thus  far  published  in  America,  and,  we  think, 
in  Europe,  will  be  of  no  little  interest. 

Every  Biblical  scholar  knows  that  the  Hebrew 
account  of  the  deluge  found  in  Genesis  has  been 
paralleled  by  two  Babylonian  accounts,  one  that 
of  Berosus,  a  Babylonian  historian,  whose  nar¬ 
rative  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  early 
Greek  Christian  writers,  and  tbe  other  that 
found  on  Assyrian  tablets  by  George  Smith. 
Both  resemble,  and  yet  both  differ  from  the 
Genesis  story.  Biblical  critics  have  differed  as 
to  tbe  age  of  the  Biblical  story,  tbe  more  con¬ 
servative  holding  that  being  written  by  Mosej, 
it  is  older  than  bis  time  and  was  incorporated 
by  him  into  the  Book  of  Genesis,  while  the 
newer  school  of  critics  were,  until  tbe  discovery 
of  the  Tel  el  Amaraa  tablets,  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  story  was  borrowed  from  Ninevah  or 
Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  or  not 
long  before  it.  at  which  time  the  Book  of  Gene¬ 
sis  was  written. 

Tbe  d'Bcovery  by  George  Smith  of  a  full  poeti¬ 
cal  account  of  the  deluge,  on  tablets  in  King 
Aasurbani pal’s  library  at  Ninevah,  was  of  im¬ 
mense  interest;  but  it  did  not  assure  us  of  tbe 
age  of  the  Deluge  story  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  ;  for  it  was  on  tablets 
written  in  Assurbanipal's  reign,  that  is  scarce 
six  hundred  years  before  Christ.  To  be  sure, 
these  were  said  to  be  copied  from  tablets  in 
Babylonian  libraries,  but  we  did  not  know  how 
old  these  original  tablets  were.  Besides,  the 
Deluge  story  was  on  the  eleventh  tablet  in  a 
long  poem,  compiled  in  twelve  books,  one  for 
each  month,  in  a  quite  artificial  way,  and  might 
belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  religious 
and  literary  syncretism,  't’be  original  Baby 
Ionian  tablets,  from  which  the  Assyrian  copies 
were  made,  were  much  desired. 

Now  Pere  Scheil  has  made  the  discovery.  To 
be  sure,  the  record  on  tbe  tablet  does  not  amount 
to  much,  it  is  such  a  fragmentary  bit;  but  it 
is  large  enough  to  make  sure  that  the  tablet 
contained  tbe  story  of  the  Deluge,  and,  most 
fortunately,  tbe  most  important  part  of  all  is 
preserved,  the  colophon,  with  tbe  date.  It  is 
dated  in  tbe  reign  of  Ammi-zaduga,  King  of 
Babylon,  and  we  know  that  be  reigned  about 
2.140  B.C.  That  is,  we  have  here  a  precious 
bit  of  clay  on  which  was  written  a  poetical  story 
of  the  Deluge,  seven  centuries  before  Moses  and 
about  tbe  time  of  Isaac  or  Jacob.  That  is 
enough  to  make  tbe  discovery  memorable.  We 
learn  positively  that  tbe  story  of  the  Deluge  was 
familiar  to  the  common  people  of  Babylonia, 
and  therefore  of  all  the  East  from  Syria  to 
Persia. 

Professor  Sayce  has  lately  stated  misappie 
bending  Pere  Bcbeil’s  oral  announcement,  that 
tbe  new  text  verbally  agrees  with  that  discovered 
by  George  Smith,  showing  the  care  and  accu 
racy  with  which  the  document  was  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation,  with  “no  change 
even  in  the  form  of  a  single  word."  This  is 
not  the  fact.  Th  s  is  an  entirely  different  redac 
tion,  and  Pere  Scheil  sugseets  that  different 
cities  would  have  their  different  poetical  edi 
tions  of  tbe  story.  This  fragment  belongs  to  the 
story  current  at  Sippara.  where  the  fragment 
was  found,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  account 
given  by  Berosus  was  also  from  the  Sippara 
edition,  for  Berosus  tells  us  that  Xisuthrus 
(Noah),  before  the  flood,  buried  in  Sippara  the 
records  of  the  world’s  antediluvian  history.  Tbe 
cuneiform  account  discovered  by  George  Smith 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  city  of  Surip 
pak ;  at  any  rate,  the  Noah  of  that  story  came 
from  the  Surippak.  There  are  in  that  account 
no  such  passages  as  we  have  in  this  new  frag¬ 
ment,  which  shows  that  we  have  to  do  with 
another  version,  we  do  not  know  hew  old,  for 
it  is  itself  a  copy  from  a  partly  effaced  original. 

This  text  is  in  poetry.  It  proves  that  the 
poetic  construction  was  fixed  more  than  two 


A  MINISTER’S 
TRIALS. 

This  nurrntive  from  a  minister  is  of  greatest  mine  to  those  whose 
nerves  are  unstrung,  health  shattered  or  otherwise  ailing.  It  is  par- 
ticularlg  appropriate  in  this  age  of  acti  ve,  nervous,  endless  labor. 


We  are  living  too  fast.  “Fast  as  lightning  ’’ 
expresses  it.  for  we  talk  by  electricity,  cook  by 
electricity,  travel  by  electricity,  and  so  on. 

Its  a  hurry,  hurry,  hurry  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

We  crowd  too  much ;  crowd  our  work,  crowd 
our  eating,  crowd  our  pleasure,  crowd  our  sleep¬ 
ing. 

A  “breaking  down  of  tbe  nervous  system’’  is 
the  way  of  expressing  the  result. 

It  means  a  depleting  of  the  nerves  induced  by 
prolonged  strain ;  overtaxing  of  the  nervou-i 
system  ;  a  product  of  over-hurry  and  bustle. 

It  affects  all  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  It 
baffles  physicians  of  all  schools 

No  one  knows  the  horrors  of  such  a  condition 
better  than  Rev.  J.  N.  McCready  of  Elkton, 
Mich.  For  years  he  labored  faithfully  and  well. 
He  was  progressive  and  aggressive;  a  leader 
among  men,  a  deep  thinker  and  a  bard  worker. 

In  his  zeal,  be  overworked ;  overtaxed  his 
mental  and  physical  strength 

The  outlook  was  dark,  with  health  shattered 
and  recovery  apparently  hopeless. 

Many  means  for  a  cure  were  tried,  without 
receiving  benefit. 

Finally  he  took  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People  and  was  restored  to  health. 

He  says : 

“In  April,  1896.  the  physicians  said  I  must 
stop  preaching  or  die. 

“I  bad  overtaxed  myself  and  was  suffering 
from  a  complete  breaking  down  of  my  nervous 
system  and  a  persistent  stomach  trouble. 


“Several  physicians  treated  me,  but  no  per¬ 
manent  benefit  was  derived. 

“Four  times  I  was  stricken  with  nervous 
prostration;  twice  with  gastritis. 

“These  attacks  would  throw  me  into  spasms. 

“I  could  eat  neither  meat  or  vegetables. 

“If  my  bare  feet  touched  the  fioor  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  seized  with  cramps. 

“I  was  used  up;  helpless,  hopeless 

“I  commenced  to  take  Dr.  Williams’  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People.  One  box  was  ewnsumed 
and  I  felt  no  better.  This  discouraged  me. 

“My  wife  urged  me  to  try  the  pills  some  more, 
feeling  that  my  life  depended  upon  the  result. 

“I  continued  to  take  them. 

“Since  then,  and  it  has  been  several  months, 
I  have  enjoyed  life 

“Have  preached  all  summer  and  held  revival 
meetings  for  fifteen  weeks. 

“I  have  bad  no  muscular  exercise  for  years, 
but  recently,  have  done  considerable  hard  work 
in  my  garden,  my  muscles  standing  this  test 
remarkably  well. 

“Every  Sabbath  I  preach  three  times  and  now 
think  I  am  good  for  another  twenty  years,  if 
the  Lord  wills.’’ 

To  add  weight  to  his  words,  Rev.  McCready 
made  affidavit  before  J.  D.  Brookes,  Notary 
Public. 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  restoring  wasted  nerve 
power  and  in  purifying  and  enriching  tbe  blood. 
Druggists  consider  them  the  most  effective  rem¬ 
edy  which  they  dispense. 


thousand  years  before  Christ.  Each  line  is 
divided  into  two  hemistiebs,  as  in  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  fragment  is  large  enough  to  show  that  it 
is  a  poem  full  of  polytheistic  and  mythical 
details,  of  which  the  Genesis  version  has  been 
thoroughly  purged,  giving  us  a  tale  purely  mono¬ 
theistic,  absolutely  ethical,  and  fit  to  give  relig 
ious  instruction  to  an  unscientific  people  in  the 
infancy  of  civilization. — Prom  The  New  York 
Independent. 


LUTHER’S  PEATII-FEBRUARY  18,  1549. 

It  is  just  .349  years  since  Luther  breathed  out 
his  spirit  into  tbe  bosom  of  Him  who  gave  it. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  occasion  of  bis 
death  was  tbe  exposure  he  subjected  himself  to 
in  trying  to  patch  up  a  quarrel  over  their  estates 
between  tbe  Counts  of  Mansfield.  A  third  time 
he  starts  out  with  bis  three  sons,  to  Eisleben. 
carrying  his  message  of  “peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men.’’  Tbe  journey  was  a  perilous  one 
and  lay  across  the  river  Saale.  which  at  this 
season  was  greatly  swollen,  and  came  near  en 
gulfing  the  boat  in  which  Luther  and  hie  sons 
were  crossing. 

Hut  Eisleben  was  reached  in  safety,  and  tbe 
dispute  was  brought  to  a  happy  end,  Luther 
signing  bis  name  to  the  agreement  on  February 
17tb.  It  was  the  last  time  he  used  bis  pen.  that 
in-trument  which  bad  wrought  such  marvelous 
results  in  his  day.  In  tbe  evening  of  that  day 
be  felt  a  pressure  in  his  breast,  but,  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  careful  attention,  was  enabled  to  go  to 
tbe  supper  table  where  he  conversed  in  his  usual 
cheerful  manner.  He  had  hnrdly  returned  to 
his  ri'orn  when  he  was  seized  with  another  at 
tack  of  illness.  Rubbing  with  warm  cloths  was 
resorted  to  and  medicine  applied,  alter  which 
he  fell  into  a  brief  slumber.  Upon  awaking  he 
exclaimed  in  Latin:  “Into  Thy  hands  1  com¬ 
mend  my  spirit:  Thou  bast  delivered  me,  O 
faithful  God.’’  He  soon  fell  asleep  again,  hav 
ing  retired  from  tbe  lounge  on  which  be  lay  to 
hiB  bed,  and  did  not  awake  until  one  o’clock  at 
night.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  his  friend 
Jonas,  saying:  “O  Lord,  God,  bow  ill  I  am; 
alas,  I  think  I  shall  remain  here  in  Eisleben, 
where  I  was  born  and  baptized.’’ 

I  He  soon  became  very  restless  and  walked  about 


complaining  of  a  pressure  on  bis  breast.  He 
finally  returned  to  the  lounge  and  began  to  per¬ 
spire  profusely.  Luther  felt  that  it  was  tbe  fatal 
sweat  of  death,  and  be  began  to  thank  God  that 
“He  revealed  His  Son  to  him,  whom  be  bad  con 
fessed  and  had  loved,  and  whom  tbe  impious 
and  wicked  Popes  had  blasphemed.’’  Then  the 
dying  man  cried  to  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  thus:  “Take  my  poor  soul  into  Thy 
hands  !  Although  I  must  leave  this  body  behind 
me,  yet  I  know  1  shall  abide  with  Thee  forever. ’’ 

Three  times  he  repeated  tbe  sinner’s  passport: 
“For  God  BO  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only. begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.’’  Colins,  the  court  preacher,  now  gave 
Luther  a  spoorful  of  medicine,  when  the  patient 
exclaimed:  “I  depart  and  will  yield  up  my 
spirit.’’  Presently  he  cried,  “Father  into  Thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  Thou  hast  delivered 
me,  O  faithful  God. ’’  Justus  and  Colins  then 
asked  Luther  in  a  loud  voice  :  “Reverend  Father, 
do  you  abide  by  Christ  and  tbe  doctrine  as  you 
have  taught  ?’’  He  answered  distinctly  :  “Yes,” 
and  with  this  reply  passed  away. 


A  NEWSPAPER  AMONG  THE  ESKIMOS. 

“No  enterprise  in  newspaper  publication,’’ 
says  The  Sunday  Magazine,  “can  go  beyond 
that  shown  by  Mr.  Moller,  who  lives  and  works 
among  the  Eskimos.  To  begin  with,  the  people 
for  whom  tbe  panel  was  intended  could  not  read 
at  all.  Mr.  Moller  established  himself  in  an 
office  at  a  place  called  Godsbaof,  and  the  early 
numbers  of  his  venture  contained  nothing  but 
pictures.  He  is  bis  own  distributing  agency, 
and  twice  a  month  straps  on  bis  skates  and  starts 
on  bis  journey  through  tbe  country  with  a  good 
supply  of  papers.  By  degrees  he  put  in  an 
alphabet,  then  a  few  words,  and  in  time  whole 
sentences  appeared.  When  he  went  on  his 
rounds  tbe  natives  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  they  wished  answered.  They  have 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  tbe  journal  now 
contains  important  articles  which  are  eagerly 
looked  for.  Tbe  newspaper  ran  claim,  then,  a 
double  distinction;  it  is  the  paper  published 
nearest  to  th3  North  Pols,  and  its  editor  could 
only  get  a  circulation  by  teaching  his  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  read.’’ 
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a  Fair  Skin 

ALMOND 

Hinds’  Honey 
'  ^  Almond  Cream 


can  always  be  ensured,  free  from  all 
imperfections,  whether  effects  of  ex- 
ptosure  to  heat  or  cold,  sun  or  wind,  or 
subject  to  chronic  skin  trouble,  by  using 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


At  “THE  LINEN  STORE 


Recommended  especially  for 


250  Doz.  H.  S.  Embroidered  and  Revere  i  15c 
Hemstitched . 

250  Doz.  Hand  Embroidered,  Scalloped, 
Hemstitched  and  Lace  edged  '  •  - 

160  Doz.  Hand  Embroidered,  Scalloped 
edge  (a  sort  of  goods  very  scarce  now) 

500  Doz.  Ladies’  Unlaundered  Hand  Emb’d 
Initial  Hkfs.  (To  be  sold  in  half  dozens 
only).  Regular  price  $3.00  per  dozen 

EVERY  HANDKERCHIEF  PURE  LINEN 


Rough,  Hard  and  Scaly  Eruptions,  Wind  Chaps, 

Irritated  Skin,  Chafing,  Itching,  Chilblains, 

Chapped  Hands,  Inflamed  or  Frostbites, 

Face  and  Lips,  Irritated  Piles,  Bums  and  Scalds, 
Pimples,  Sunburns,  Salt  Rheum,  Eczema 

and  all  the  mrious  conditions  of  the  skin  of  like  character. 


Free  from  oily  or  greasy  properties,  it  leaves  no  visible 
trace  of  its  use. 

It  softens,  improves  and  preserves  the  skin,  and  for  the  face 
makes  the  complexion  pure  and  beautiful. 

A  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  sent  for  6  (six)  cents,  with  descrip¬ 
tion  book  and  testimonials. 

For  sale  at  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Toilet  G(X)ds,  or  sent 
charges  prepaid,  50  cents;  trial  size,  30  cents. 


per 

halt  dozen. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


A.  S.  HINDS,  73'  Pine  Street,  Portland,  Maine. 


ARMOUR’S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soetp  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to  Know  its  ARMOUR  S. 

CLEANSES  TflOROUGHLY  AND 

LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET 


